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Looking Forward 


cides expenditures 
to provide essential new buildings and additions 
and improvements to existing structures to accom- 
modate the hundreds of thousands of new pupils 
who are annually pouring into the public schools 
cannot long be delayed. Prior to the depression 
these additions and enlargements cost approxi- 
mately $400,000,000 each year for land, con- 
struction and equipment. During the depression 
construction expense has fallen from this figure 
progressively, to $97,000,000 of local appropria- 
tions in 1933-34. 

Giving due consideration to changes in the price 
index and to reorganization effected in adminis- 
tration, a conservative estimate places the amount 
needed annually for capital extensions and addi- 
tions during the next five years at approximately 
$500,000,000. The secondary effects of these ex- 
penditures in the stimulation of general industry 
and in the provision of employment in the building 
trades may well be imagined. This is one of the 
big and justifiable means still remaining of bring- 
ing about productive stimulation through national 
spending. 


i. shall this capital 
expense be financed in the future? This question 
requires more than casual study. Capital improve- 
ment can no longer be considered as an isolated 
factor. Neither can it be considered solely in the 
light of our traditional assumptions in public 
finance as only vaguely related to other phases of 
the existing social and economic structure. It must 
be viewed not only as one aspect of the problem of 
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financing current activities but also in its funda- 
mental relationship to the general social plan. 

Since many of our most involved present day 
problems have been the direct result of meek ac- 
ceptance of tradition, it might be well to review 
briefly some of our past practices. Educational diffi- 
culties are primarily due to five major factors: 
archaic and inadequate administrative structure; 
antiquated and extravagant methods in the admin- 
istration of the tax problem; traditional methods 
of financing capital improvement through long 
term borrowing; overproduction of personnel, and 
institutional inertia that failed to interpret chang- 
ing social needs and to keep close to the people. 
These problems were accentuated by the general 
collapse of the economic machine. 


4 4 4 


The maintenance of small local school districts 
with inadequate wealth on the current program 
of taxation has resulted in extravagance so far 
as results are related to expenditures. Rural dis- 
tricts have been wholly inadequate for several dec- 
ades. Village and small city districts were fre- 
quently so incapable of carrying their essential 
instructional programs that capital improvement 
could not be financed save through extensive bor- 
rowing. Unprecedented growth in isolated sections 
forced many units to engage in poor methods of 
financing to meet emergencies. Instead of recog- 
nizing these inadequacies of size, the profession 
as a whole ignored the conditions and in many 
instances even seriously resisted change to larger 
units. 

The coexistence of inadequate civil local govern- 
ment paralleling these small school districts also 
added to the local tax levying and tax collecting 
units. Continued emphasis on the general property 
tax as a major source of revenue made the carrying 
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of even current expense a real difficulty in many 
localities long before the depression accentuated 
these weaknesses. Much of the current emergency 
may be traced to lack of planning. 

Under these conditions of inadequate structure 
and unbalanced finance, it seemed necessary to 
resort to general borrowing for capital extension. 
There was little else for the small unit to do. Ex- 
ceptions must be noted, however, in large city dis- 
tricts where, if statesmanship and vision had risen 
above politics, it might have been possible to avoid 
these burdens and subsequent depression contrac- 
tions of current service. With only minor excep- 
tions, the $400,000,000 annually expended for capi- 
tal improvement became long term obligations and 
part of the staggering burden of local total funded 
indebtedness, amounting in January, 1933, to 16.7 
billions of dollars. Further, a large portion of this 
indebtedness is being amortized by the sinking 


fund method. 
V V HAT has been the 


result of these practices? In 1926 a total of 1.61 
billions of dollars was available for current ex- 
pense. During 1933-34 this amount had increased 
to only 1.655 billions despite a large growth in at- 
tendance. Per capita expense dropped from $81.90 
to $66.53, a decrease of approximately 19 per cent. 
The current requirement (1933-34) for debt serv- 
ice and warrants, a fixed charge on the budget 
which under present conditions is considered a pri- 
mary lien, totaled $150,000,000! This sum must be 
paid. Our public school system in the period of its 
greatest need is handicapped by the incubus of this 
terrific debt burden. 

If this sum of $150,000,000 could be diverted 
from debt service to current expense it would pro- 
vide, at current per capita costs, for the education 
of slightly more than 2.25 millions of children! 

We have not heard the worst. While less than 
three hundred school districts have actually de- 
faulted (January, 1934) and few have been able to 
adjust the principal of their indebtedness to 
changed conditions, others are now engaged in re- 
funding operations that will ultimately prove to be 
very expensive, since the interest on the refunded 
bonds is from 1 to 2 per cent higher than the cost 
of the original indebtedness, to say nothing of 
special brokerage fees. Since at least half of the 
debt is being amortized by the sinking fund method 
further costs will accrue here. Few, if any, of the 
existing sinking funds will meet their theoretical 
totals when these debts are due. They hold too 
many badly depreciated and defaulted bonds. The 
difference between the terminal value of their hold- 
ings and the amount of debt must therefore be paid 
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immediately out of direct taxation or refunded and 
spread more expensively over a period of years. In 
either event the cost of debt service, even if no 
further commitments are made, will increase stead- 
ily, at least until 1940. 

There is one possibility: state and local debts 
may be scaled in the same méasure that private 
debts are undergoing revision if an amendment to 
the federal municipal bankruptcy bill is passed. 
However, this now seems a remote possibility 
rather than an immediate probability. If we assume 
a continuation of existing conditions and no 
changes in either administrative or tax structure, 
the outlook for public education is not rosy. 


ly THE past we have been 
forced to make mistakes in our fiscal management 
policy because of inadequate units of support, hand 
to mouth planning and a general assumption that 
if a practice was good in private business it must 
ipso facto be good in public business. A most naive 
assumption! As a profession we have been prone 
to take the easiest way, to accept an existing status 
with almost religious respect and to follow prece- 
dent and rule of thumb engineering in our adminis- 
trative practice. What of the future? Can we 
benefit from the mistakes of the past? Shall we 
be able to plan intelligently enough to avoid pit- 
falls? 

In considering future ways and means of financ- 
ing current expense and capital outlay in public 
education, we must first consider the social need 
and then a more harmonious pattern of adjustment 
to the future social order. The assumptions upon 
which I am going to build the finance program may 
still be considered by many persons as theoretical 
and possibly visionary. Others may agree with 
their fundamental soundness but, with eyes on the 
current emergency only, may feel that immediate 
consummation is impossible. I admit the emer- 
gency but firmly believe that we must plan our 
program for the long run. There is nothing in the 
future that cannot be applied to the present and 
perhaps the sooner this condition is realized the 
faster will be our progress. 


i need for public edu- 
cation will be conditioned by the principles operat- 
ing in the Age of Power. The degree of use to 
which the people put the educational plant will not 
be determined by the profession but by forces far 
beyond our slender spread of power. Functionally, 
public education must not only care for the oncom- 
ing generation at least three years longer than was 
previously considered feasible, but it must also 
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provide increasingly for the continuing education 
and the redirection of the adult population. 

This double demand on the schools will be re- 
flected chiefly in the natural increase in current 
expense since duplicate staffs of teaching and oper- 
ating personnel must be used while the same physi- 
cal plant will simply be open twelve hours a day 
instead of six as at present. Some modifications 
in physical planning will be necessary but since 
these have already been foreseen and to some ex- 
tent provided in progressive school systems, the 
changes need not be considered at this time. 


4 4 4 


The first factor to be considered for the future 
is the increasing service demand on the public 
school. This naturally means largely extended 
budgets with more emphasis on current expense. 

The second factor is the need for adequate struc- 
ture. The state must assume what has been in the 
past largely legal assertion. Education is a state 
function and can no longer be neglected by the 
state. Small and extravagant local units must be 
abandoned and new administrative units must be 
solidly built in terms of economic and social needs, 
primarily in terms of land use. Considerable free- 
dom should be permitted these new secondary ad- 
ministrative units to provide for essential flexibil- 
ity in attendance districts and for variation from 
the minimum school program. It is of greater pri- 
mary importance to meet the sociologic need than 
to secure a mere theoretic mechanical fiscal effi- 
ciency. Both are possible if the secondary adminis- 
trative district is large enough to meet the 
essential fiscal problem, thus permitting internal 
flexibility in attendance districts. While local civil 
government must also undergo similar changes 
and reorganizations, the schools cannot wait until 
these changes have been accomplished. It is neces- 
sary for us to proceed immediately. 


4 4 4 


The third requirement is stable and adequate 
finance, flexible enough to meet natural increases 
in both scope and extent of services. Finance must 
be sufficiently certain to make possible long time 
planning for ascertainable needs instead of desul- 
tory, fragmentary and therefore possibly extrava- 
gant building as in the past. 

The natural question is, Where is the money 
coming from? A number of careful general esti- 
mates have been made of revenue needs for the 
next five years. These place the rational total de- 
mand between 12 and 15 billions of dollars. If we 
assume 13 billions, the sources may be distributed 
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as follows: income taxes, 2 billions; all corporation 
taxes, 2 billions; inheritance taxes, 1 billion; liquor, 
114 billions; postal service, 1 billion; gasoline, 1 
billion; tobacco and customs, each 14 billion, or a 
total of 91% billions, leaving 314 billions to be raised 
by the general property tax. If the federal gov- 
ernment uses 5 to 6 billions, there will be available 
to the states 414 to 314 billions. Under a program 
of this type general property tax could be reduced 
to approximately 4 billions. 

Progressively, the general property tax must be 
still further reduced. Much more revenue than the 
amounts estimated will be secured ultimately from 
income and inheritance taxes. General sales taxes 
can be gradually eliminated since they act to a cer- 
tain extent as a brake on consumption. Plans for 
the collection of income and certain other taxes at 
one point by the federal government will decrease 
the present expenses of collection, thus providing 
more revenue for direct social use. 


() UR economic future will 


not be entirely free from depressions. Since any 
revenue system devised will vary directly with 
economic productivity, it is obvious that unless 
special provision in finance practice is made, pub- 
lic education and other governmental services will 
again be handicapped and impaired under depres- 
sion conditions. Governmental spending will con- 
tinue to be one of the basic means for pulling the 
country out of these low periods of economic pro- 
ductivity. For economic as well as social reasons 
it is therefore quite necessary to establish specific 
policies so that stable finance may be provided to 
pass through these crises safely. 

A simple means by which this stability and uni- 
formity of income may be assured is control of 
public credit. The central thesis of this program 
is the complete elimination of borrowing in normal 
times for any school purpose whatsoever whether 
it be an emergency in current activity or in capital 
improvement. With school budgets gradually re- 
lieved of the burden of long time debt service, the 
onset of an economic crisis will not again result in 
nearly wrecking the system. As essential revenue 
shrinks short term loans can be floated easily and 
cheaply by the state to tide over the slack period. 
As economic life again readjusts itself these loans 
may be paid. If the periodicity of recurring eco- 
nomic cycles can be accurately charted it will be 
possible to plan the loans so that they may be liqui- 
dated between cycles. This program would elimi- 
nate long term bonds, sinking funds and all of the 
concurrent expense of maintaining local debt serv- 
ice. It seems to be the one means of assuring ra- 
tional fiscal stability and evenness in support. 





ue such a program be 


achieved? I believe so. The first structural re- 
quirement, as stated earlier, is a larger adminis- 
trative unit in closer relationship to the state. It 
will next be necessary completely to restrict bor- 
rowing by any administrative unit smaller than 
the state. The program of capital improvement 
must be considered in terms of the entire state 
which must be prepared to furnish complete 
finance where and when need arises. With iarger 
administrative units and the direct prohibition of 
loans, it will be possible to secure facilities of uni- 
form quality and in direct accord with real need. 
Overlapping, poor placement, unprofitably small 
units, extravagance in design or construction, may 
be avoided. Better planning will be possible for the 
entire area. The general revenue of the state will 
permit operation on a pay-as-you-go basis which is 
now manifestly impossible in small districts. 


4 4 4 


As a result school buildings should improve in 
design and construction. It may thus be possible 
to eliminate entirely the petty grafting school 
board member whose relationship to school con- 
struction in the past has been such a sad story. 
Paying the construction cost out of current income 
will result in a decrease of practically 50 per cent 
in total cash outlay. Provision for better physical 
construction should materially reduce the expense 
of upkeep, so large an item in “skinned” buildings. 
The local administrative district would still be re- 
sponsible for determination of need and for specific 
educational designing. Both need and design would 
require approval by the state, and the local district 
should be entirely relieved of the worry, expense 
and administration of construction financing. Dur- 
ing periods of depression the burden of capital im- 
provement can be financed by the federal govern- 
ment as part of its public works program. It must 
of necessity provide more finance for this purpose 
to relieve current conditions. 


a SUMMARY, if we are 
going to profit by past mistakes, it will be neces- 
sary to organize and finance school districts so 
that we may havea stable budget during bad times 
as well as in periods of prosperity. The best means 
of doing this is to control credit, using it as an 
emergency instrument to provide the difference 
in revenue shrinkage when the economic system 
has a headache. It will therefore be necessary to 
restrict borrowing by local school districts. 
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Essential extensions to physical plants in the fu- 
ture should be made on a pay-as-you-go basis by 
the state as a whole, in accordance with a carefully 
designed long time plan of socia] need, well inte- 
grated with other fundamental social requirements. 


 =_—_ meddling by 
boards of education in the private lives of teachers, 
principals and superintendents has been tradi- 
tional since the beginning of public education in 
this country. 

Contracts are written and accepted in many 
districts with qualifying religious clauses, with 
enforced sectarian affiliation and with community 
chaperonage over social diversions. Manifestly 
these restrictions are in most cases definitely ille- 
gal but tradition and the constitutional meekness 
of the profession have led to their continued ac- 
ceptance. One of these peculiarities, practiced in 
a seacoast town in North Carolina, was recently 
reported by Dennis H. Cooke in the Peabody 
Alumni News. A direct abstract includes the fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

“TI promise to take a vital interest in all phases 
of Sunday school work, donating of my time, serv- 
ice, and money without stint, for the uplift and 
benefit of the community. . . . I promise not to go 
out with any young man except insofar as it may 
stimulate Sunday school work. .. . I promise to 
remain in the dormitory or on the school grounds 
when not engaged in school and church work.” 


4 4 4 


It is definitely time that teachers were freed 
from such unqualified and illegal meddling in their 
personal affairs. There are several ways in which 
this might be accomplished. State departments 
might annually inform superintendents and school 
boards of contractual limitations. Teachers might 
well be given some instruction with regard to their 
relations to school districts in rendering teaching 
service. Contracts containing unwarranted re- 
strictions might be reported immediately to both 
state departments and state education associations. 
Continued watchfulness by professional organiza- 
tions would be a service to individual members. 

Most of these contracts exist because they are 
seldom brought out into full daylight. Pitiless 
publicity and strong editorial comment would soon 
create a definite community opinion to supplement 
the statutory limitations in contractual relations. 
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Emotional Stability Is Indispensable 


in a Leacher 


By LAURENCE H. MAYERS, M.D. 


Northwestern University School of Medicine 


employment has received little attention. 

Personnel officers and others charged with 
the duty of determining qualifications and aptitude 
usually confine their investigations to mental tests, 
experience and character references. 

In large organizations the applicant’s physical 
condition is looked into but the physical examina- 
tion is conventional or perfunctory. It certainly 
does not attempt to determine emotional health 
which is supposed to come only within the purview 
of psychiatrists, alienists and neurologists. 

Emotional stability or balance, which depends 
on normality of the endocrine glands, is to my mind 
quite as important as any of the other items 
weighed by employing agents in arriving at their 
decisions. In its application to those who seek 
teaching positions it shares with training and ex- 
perience in determining fitness for such work. 

The emotional structure of a teacher is surely of 
vital consequence. In this field of occupational en- 
deavor there is no room for 
erratic, shifting, unde- 
pendable behavior. Teach- 
ers with abnormal emo- 
tional reactions themselves 
can hardly be expected to 
be sympathetic and patient 
with emotional urges that 
are normal. 

The teacher teaches as 
well by example as other- 
wise. If the example is set 
by one who is emotionally 
sterile, the consequences 
are likely to be sterile or 
worse. One who is devoid 
of sympathy cannot be ex- 
pected to act sympathetically. One to whom justice 
is merely discipline cannot be expected to inspire 
a feeling of justice. One devoid of sex urges cannot 
deal with the normal influences of sex on ado- 
lescents. An emotionally unbalanced teacher is a 
misfit. 

Normality, it must be understood, is not a word 


Fy expiormen stability as a qualification for 


Doctor Mayers, who has made exten- 
sive study of the endocrine glands, 
explains how thew derangement re- 
sults in abnormal emotional reac- 
tions. He points out why an emotion- 
ally unbalanced person 1s apt to choose 
teaching for a career and tells why 
he 1s a misfit mn this work 


of fixed meaning describing a definite state. 
Neither normality nor abnormality is a state; both 
words signify a range with many variations be- 
tween their extremes. Normality oozes away in 
both directions, through variations within the nor- 
mal zone itself to supernormal and subnormal, each 
with many degrees of variation. 

In seeking to determine emotional normality or 
the degree of emotional abnormality, difficulties are 
encountered. Every occupation has its own char- 
acteristics, as well as each individual. An occupa- 
tion doubtless produces some sort of reaction on 
the part of those who have chosen it but long ex- 
perience has shown that those who choose have 
certain characteristics that influence them in the 
choosing. 

Soldiers and sailors have many tastes in com- 
mon before they choose their careers. So have 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, politicians and mer- 
chants. But we must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween the motives that urged them in the first 
place and the influence of 
subsequent experiences on 
their deportment and dis- 
positions. 

Normal endocrine 
glands make us emotion- 
ally normal or hold us 
within the normal range. 
Of course the endocrines 
do much more than that. 
Their many hormones or 
secretions, separately and 
in combination, account 
for most varations in hu- 
man personality, but they 
have physical control also. 
It is the hormones that 
make us tall or short, large or small, plump or slen- 
der, quick or slow, angular or rounded. They deter- 
mine in a physical way our conformations, our 
skeletal structure, our strength, the color of the 
hair and the eyes, the color and texture of the skin. 

Their control extends to the psychical as well as 
the physical make-up. Thus the endocrine glands 
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and their hormones determine whether one is 
bright or stupid, mentally alert or sluggish, eager 
or dull, persistent or lazy. They bring lopsided 
development, if deranged, and turn out geniuses. 
None of us is farther removed from idiocy than a 
tiny bit of thyroxin. It is easy to see that all these 
qualities, physical and psychical, and distinctions 
and variations are the underlying forces operating 
to determine the choice of an occupation. 


How Glands Affect Personality 


Not that tastes of such origin always determine 
the choice of the occupation. Freedom of choice is 
interfered with by a vast array of obstacles inci- 
dent to our scheme of social conditioning. Family 
influences and traditions, environment and limita- 
tions of opportunity intervene. It seems to be true, 
however, that a large percentage of those engaged 
in an occupation have chosen it because it appeals 
to them. They think that it offers work they will 
like to do or in which they will succeed and be 
happy. 

This is necessarily true. It is a rule despite the 
many exceptions. The endocrine glands are not 
separate forces which merely influence the indi- 
vidual or at which he may look with interested 
objectivity from the side lines of his personality. 
It may be unfortunate that this is true, but he can- 
not do it. Introspection has limitations. Your en- 
docrine glands are you. They are the components 
of your ego. You are you because of your endocrine 
glands. It is none the less true if you are their 
victim or their beneficiary, and you may be either. 

The eight endocrine glands—there may be more 
—form a system. They not only control and regu- 
late the rest of the human economy but they also 
act and react on one another. Some of them pro- 
duce several different hormones or secretions. The 
pituitary gland, in the center of the head, secretes 
six and possibly twelve different hormones. We 
do not know how the secretions of one gland affect 
the other glands but we do know that there are 
such effects. A defective thyroid or pituitary acts 
to disturb the gonads and gonad disturbance up- 
sets the whole glandular system. 

Unfortunately definite peculiarities or personal 
traits cannot be related to particular glands be- 
cause of interdependence of the glands and inter- 
play of their hormones. But long study and obser- 
vation, with special attention to aggravated or 
pathologic cases of queerness, give rather definite 
information as to the emotional effects. 

Overactivity of the pituitary gland, for instance, 
results in alertness, great activity and ambition, 
tireless energy, broad interests, diversified talents. 
These qualities will find expression both physically 
and mentally. It is a deranged pituitary that pro- 
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duces both giants and dwarfs. A defective thyroid 
gland will bring a long chain of consequences and 
will affect other glands aiso. The gonads, plainly 
related to all the other endocrines, are definitely 
affected by disturbances of most of the others. 

Unlike several of the other endocrine glands and 
despite their presence for purposes of reproduction, 
the gonads are not vital organs. They are the best 
known and have rightly been placed as the glands 
that have the greatest influence in determining per- 
sonality and disposition traits. Their absence or 
the impairment of their functioning causes certain 
forms of obesity and, probably in connection with 
the pituitary, other physical changes. 

The influence on the emotional structure is even 
more pronounced. Hypogonads—persons with de- 
fective or deficient sex glands—are emotionally 
out of balance. They are often quite unaware of 
their condition. Of the diseases that bring or leave 
such impairment of the sex glands, the common 
complaints incident to childhood are most conspic- 
uous. These include whooping cough, measles, 
chickenpox and scarlet fever, particularly if they 
come in rapid succession. But the direst of all is 
mumps. It is equally dangerous to both sexes but 
the destruction it works may not be discovered for 
years and may never be recognized as the cause 
of the resultant queerness. 


Why Ban Married Women as Teachers? 


Dispositional and emotional traits developed by 
an individual so afflicted will be at variance with 
normal. His progress has been arrested or per- 
verted. The normal urges are weak or absent. The 
outlook on life is warped. The understanding of 
others is limited. Such persons do not comprehend 
in others the drives that are lacking in themselves. 
Their ambitions are not strong and their objectives 
are passively considered. They lean away from 
customary callings that demand courage and in- 
cline to those that are not competitive. They 
become dancers, musicians and writers. They like 
special training and may choose occupations that 
call for it because there is nothing to interfere with 
long and steady application. They frequently be- 
come teachers. 

To some extent teaching offers escape. It re- 
moves them from the fierce competition of com- 
merce. It places them in association with the 
undeveloped and gives them assurance of domina- 
tion. Trivialities become of high importance in the 
minds of those who spend their time in the midst 
of undeveloped intelligences and small events. Such 
a prospect pleases the emotionally defective person 
and he is quite content to go on that course indefi- 
nitely. Thus he offers no disturbance to a general 
plan that promises pensions and a placid old age. 
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Spinster teachers are the rule and bachelor teach- 
ers are not uncommon. 

But the very qualities cited as making emotion- 
ally defective persons fit for teaching have their 
origin in a condition that, I believe, unfits them 
completely. Gonad impairment results in warped 
emotions. Teachers so afflicted cannot understand 
their pupils. They cannot appreciate traits and 
conduct that are foreign to them. As guides and 
counselors they fail although they may be compe- 
tent pedagogues. They may win respect for that 
ability, if they win it at all, or they may come to be 
known as strict disciplinarians. If they do not 
became harsh and bitter, they will become staid 
and mousy. 

It is one of the anomalies that boards of educa- 
tion should ban married women as teachers. It 
would be more logical to ban women who are not 
married. I am disposed to go farther. Motherhood 
is probably the best indication of ability to under- 
stand children, to deal with them sympathetically 
and to guide them sanely and unselfishly. It would 
not, of course, assure ability to cope with defective 
children, but it would assure more progress than 
can be expected when a teacher with warped emo- 
tions endeavors to guide a child similarly afflicted. 
A teacher with warped emotions would consider 
such a child normal. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize my belief that 
emotional stability in a teacher is as indispensable 
as training and education, as inborn capacity and 
taste for teaching. And the status of the emotional 
reactions in most cases can be determined quite as 
easily as can the other requirements. 





Adelphi Academy Prepares Pupils 
for Leisure Time 


In the belief that the future will bring to mankind long 
hours of vacation from the task of gaining a livelihood, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., has inaugurated a com- 
plete program of training in the use of leisure time, accord- 
ing to William Slater, headmaster. 

This project affects the six-year old boys and girls in the 
primary department as well as all pupils in the high school 
department. The little children, following their luncheon, 
lie down on cots for relaxation for half an hour. There 
are other shorter periods of rest throughout the morning. 

The junior and high school pupils have their luncheon 
either at long tables or “cabaret style,” with three or four 
pupils at a table, and are permitted to linger over milk or 
grape juice. Coffee and candy are not served to the pupils. 
During the leisure period there is dancing in the social hall 
of the high school building in charge of an instructor. 
Charts on the walls show the latest dance steps. An adjoin- 
ing room is given over to pupils who are interested in con- 
tract bridge, with a member of the faculty serving as 
teacher and adviser for the players. 

Moving pictures are shown in the auditorium to an audi- 
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ence composed largely of fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grade pupils. The films are essentially educational, with 
occasional cowboy and sports movies on the program. 

Dramatic groups rehearse on the third floor of Adelphi’s 
Pratt Building, which is the junior high school social center. 
Elsewhere on the floor pupils indulge in ping-pong, listen 
to the radio, work jigsaw puzzles or play chess. Pupils who 
prefer to use the leisure periods for voluntary study join a 
study group under an instructor. 

Once a week a reading club meets in the library with a 
faculty member to discuss contemporary literature and the 
week’s new books. Three days a week a group meets with 
the headmaster for a study of “How to Read Your News- 
paper.” 

The gymnasium is also popular during the leisure hour, 
where special athletic instruction is supervised by the boys’ 
director on the first floor gym, and the girls’ director on 
the fifth floor gym. For health consultations, a registered 
nurse is available. 

“This program is developing not only interest in varied 
activities among the pupils,” said Mr. Slater, “but indicates 
discrimination as well. The whole effort demonstrates an 
undoubted socializing value. The fact that these pupils are 
offered a variety of wholesome activities for their free time 
seems to promise that they will not be lost or bored into 
foolishness and uselessness during their future leisure 
hours.” 





New Promotion Plan Adopted by 
Rochester Schools 


A plan for the continuous progress of pupils through the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y., was put into effect in 
September, 1933, School and Society reports. The school 
system was composed, for administrative purposes, of four 
promotional units—kindergarten through third grade, 
fourth grade through sixth grade, seventh grade through 
ninth grade and tenth grade through twelfth grade. 

Provision is made for slow, normal and rapid progress 
through each promotional unit. Progress will be made 
through the first units, known as the kindergarten-primary 
unit, in four years by the normal group, in five years by 
the slow group and in three and a half years by the rapid 
progress group. In the same way it will take three years 
for the normal group to complete the second or elementary 
grade unit, four years for the slow and two and a half years 
for the rapid group. It is expected that no pupils over ten 
years of age will remain in the first promotional unit, and 
none over fourteen years in the elementary school. 

Promotion to the next promotional unit will be deter- 
mined on the bases of teacher judgment, citywide tests, 
chronological age and in individual cases on evidence se- 
cured by the child study department. 

The plan is the result of five years of study. The semi- 
annual plan of promotion had proved unsatisfactory. It is 
believed that the new plan will be at least as economical as 
the old one and will have numerous advantages, such as: 

(1) Elimination of repetition and failure; (2) provision 
for possibility of continuous growth; (3) provision for 
greater unity in the organization of the school system; (4) 
elimination of wasted time in the making of schedules and 
keeping of records; (5) stimulation of learning and teach- 
ing by giving the teacher an opportunity to consider the 
child’s growth for three years or more instead of for five 
months. 
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What Others Have to Say . . . 
about federal subsidies 


Supt. M. R. KEYWorRTH, 
Hamtramck, Mich.: 


I favor federal support within limi- 
tations. This support cannot be given 
without some check on the use of 
funds. Although the granting of fed- 
eral aid will probably result in con- 
tinuing present inadequate school or- 
ganization in Michigan, I still believe 
it is necessary. Our present system of 
state school systems is worth saving. 
The federal government could be of 
great aid in providing subsidy without 
bureaucratic control. On the other 
hand, Michigan could well support its 
own program of education if our legal 
structure were reorganized. 


Supt. WILLIS A. SUTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


I believe that both federal support 
and federal influence in education 
would be beneficial to the entire nation. 
Local control as now exhibited, espe- 
cially in the South and in independent 
school districts, could be bettered, I 
believe, by federal control. 

Federal general subsidy to education 
could not be given without some check 
or appraisal as to how the money is 
used. If federal money is to be dis- 
tributed, a part of it should be dis- 
tributed on a general per capita basis 
to the state; a larger part should be 
distributed where the need is greatest. 

It is my opinion that federal aid is 
absolutely necessary to education. The 
conditions laid down to procure federal 
aid should be such that they would 
not perpetuate the inadequate tradi- 
tional school organizations we now 
have. It would be altogether possible 
for the federal government to coop- 
erate with the local government in 
keeping the people informed and this 
would be better done if we had federal 
help. 

The present decentralized system of 
forty-eight state systems is not worth 
preserving. There are features of it 
that are tremendously worth while, but 
the advisability of maintaining all of 
the machinery and the expense and the 
politics in order to preserve these good 
features is open to debate. The federal 
government should cooperate in the 
development of schools just as it is 
cooperating in the development of 
roads and interstate commerce. 


The greatest service the federal gov- 
ernment could offer public education 
at the present time would be to pro- 
vide some way to equalize educational 
opportunity for the citizens of the 
United States, especially with refer- 
ence to persons in rural areas. If local, 
county and municipal governments 
could be eliminated to a large extent 
and this money spent for education, 
then Georgia could finance a satisfac- 
tory educational program. 


Supt. ISAAC E. STUTSMAN, 
Greeley, Colo. 


I find myself, within the last two 
years, with a changed thinking rela- 
tive to the federalization of the public 
schools. Previous to that time, I was a 
strong active believer that only 
through most direct control by the fed- 
eral government could education hope 
to reach its highest objectives. I hoped 
that this control by the federal govern- 
ment would be not only mechanical, 
but financial and philosophic. 

It may be that a growing impatience 
with the loss of democracy in those 
activities outside of the school has 
changed my attitude toward the fed- 
eralization of the public school itself. 
Further, I think it probable that per- 
sonal experiences in dealing with the 
people directly, even in these times, 
lead me to feel increased confidence in 
the fundamental desire of the people 
to do at all times a better and safer 
job of education than any hierarchy 
of officials could do for us. 

I think probably it would be well if 
America would keep one fundamen- 
tally democratic thing in the hands of 
its people if for no other reason than 
its value as a balance wheel in the 
government, which is becoming a bit 
difficult to recognize or classify in a 
broader political sense. 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH, 
Cornell University: 


In my judgment it is imperative that 
immediate federal aid be provided 
some communities if every child is to 
be assured of even the eszentials of 
an education. A plan for such aid 
should seek out those communities that 
are unable to carry a program without 
assistance, and further federal aid for 
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education at present should be con- 
fined to them. 

On the other hand, I favor the gen- 
eral plan of giving funds to each state, 
after the emergency is over, going as 
far as public sentiment will permit 
toward the distribution of such funds 
on the basis of need. I should regret 
to see, in such a scheme of aid, any 
marked development in the degree of 
authority granted the federal govern- 
ment. The very nature of education 
requires that its control be kept as 
close as possible to the citizen body. 
Any federal regulations that may be 
considered necessary to protect the 
funds should therefore be of a general 
nature. 

I do not believe that the federaliza- 
tion of public schools is necessary in 
order to secure uniformity and stand- 
ardization of a desirable sort. Rather, 
there is grave danger that federaliza- 
tion would eliminate desirable types 
of diversity and would discourage an 
intelligent experimentation on the part 
of states and localities, which is, in 
my judgment, essential in a real sys- 
tem of education. 


T. C. HOLY, 
Ohio State University: 


I am opposed to a federal subsidy 
for education as a permanent policy 
unless it carries with it a careful check 
or appraisal on the use of this sub- 
sidy. This implies a control by the 
federal government, the wisdom of 
which seems doubtful. Such control, 
so far removed from the teachers and 
pupils, tends toward an inflexible or- 
ganization not sensitive to social 
changes and varying conditions. It also 
creates a powerful instrument, which 
has been used in other countries to 
control public opinion. 

In view of the desperate condition 
in which public education now finds 
itself, the second issue is the wisdom 
of a federal subsidy as a temporary 
measure. Were it not for the extent 
to which the federal government has 
assumed responsibility for unemploy- 
ment and relief, both of which have 
generally been regarded as local re- 
sponsibilities, a subsidy for education 
as a temporary measure could be de- 
fended. Since the federal government 
has no magic power to create means 
as evidenced by our public debt, now 
the highest in history and still mount- 
ing, I do not favor the addition of 
another major responsibility. I think 
it better that each state through emer- 
gency taxes, such as sales and income 
taxes, meet its own educational need. 














Shall Control of Athletic Sports 
Be Placed in Pupils’ Hands? 





By C. D. GIAUQUE 


Professor of Physical Education, Boston University 


THLETICS, long a rich source of publicity 

Aw income for American colleges and uni- 

versities, have been suffering a decline. 

Gone, perhaps never to return, is the golden age 
of million dollar football seasons. 

We are getting down to earth. People are ask- 
ing, ‘Where do we go from here?” Is there to be 
a continuance of professionalized, proselytized 
football in colleges, or is the game to be given back 
to the pupils, by and for whom, after all, it was 
first developed? Boston University authorities 
under Dean Frederick Rand Rogers are working 
out a plan that is aimed at changing the emphasis 
in athletics. 

There are three parts to the Boston University 
plan. The first aim is to meet the individual needs 
of students rather than to concentrate on those 
least needing attention, as we have so often done 
in the past. For years colleges deeply interested in 
athletics have combed the country for high school 
athletic stars and have offered them all sorts of 
inducements to enroll. As a result, young athletes 
who had already received almost all the possible 
educational benefit from athletics through high 
school participation have been made into super- 
giants on college athletic fields, while students who 
have needed the health, educational and recreative 
values to be gained from college sports have been 
left unnoticed and untaught. 

The second aim in the proposed scheme is to 
provide equality between teams rather than to 
stress victory at the cost of injustice. The spectacle 





of a large university running in whole teams of 
fresh substitutes in a football game with a college 
having a squad of but twenty or thirty players is 
one in which neither team can take any real delight. 
Fair competition presupposes equality. 

The third point in the proposed plan is player 
control. It is proposed to give players as much free- 
dom as possible to control and to be responsible for 
their own games. Player control has been success- 
fully used in several high schools and a few col- 
leges, but like many another worth while innova- 
tion it has received so much criticism from those 
who would lose from its complete acceptance, as 
well as from those who do not thoroughly under- 
stand its workings and purposes, that its progress 
has been materially retarded. 

Few persons understand the exact nature of 
player control. It is an attempt to return to pupils 
the playing of their own sports, unhampered by 
adult interference. The coach and other noncon- 
testants refrain from interfering with the players, 
not only during the progress of the game but be- 
tween periods as well. They separate themselves 
from the players so that it is impossible to send 
information back and forth. The captain makes 
all substitutions and is in entire charge of the team 
on the field. Between halves the captain suggests 
methods of meeting the particular style of play of 
the opposing team. An exception is that the coach 
may at any time and for any reason remove a con- 
testant from play, in which case the player re- 
mains out of the rest of that contest. 
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When player control is used in football, for ex- 
ample, the play is between two teams of eleven 
players each, rather than twelve, with no adult 
leaders doing the thinking for the teams. In base- 
ball the player decides whether it is sacrifice, steal 
or hit and run. In amateur athletics the coach 
should be simply a teacher, leaving the control of 
the game to the boys. Minimizing the importance 
of the coach during the game also serves to lessen 
the stress attached to winning, as it is upon the 
coach that such responsibility falls with the great- 
est force. 

Player control is not to be interpreted as a lim- 
itation of adult activities in the direction of the 
proper education of players. It is rather a means 
of freeing coaches from certain obligations which 
in the past have interfered with their real teach- 
ing function—the development of sportsmanship, 
courage, team play, perseverance and other quali- 
ties. The coach or the physician may give attention 
to the physical condition of players at any time 
during the contest, as well as between play periods. 
Usually the physician remains near the players’ 
bench for this purpose, and the opposing coaches 
sit together in the press box or with their families 
in the stands where they can enjoy the game to a 
degree impossible under the old régime. 

Player control is based on an educational prin- 
ciple discovered long ago—that pupils learn best 
by doing. We can go still further and say that the 
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process is more efficient when they are free to make 
their own choices and when they are held respon- 
sible for the results of those choices. Freedom to 
act without responsibility for one’s actions may be 
demoralizing. In such an event, the wrong results 
may be attained until someone insists that the doer 
shall shoulder the responsibility of his acts. Then, 
learning results. A plan under which the players 
are held responsible by their coach but are given 
little freedom by him, and under which spectators 
excuse the players’ mistakes but hold the coach 
responsible, presents a hopelessly demoralizing 
situation. The modern educator attempts to guide 
rather than to lead his pupils. To allow them to 
make choices and to make sure that they feel dis- 
satisfaction over their poor choices as well as 
gratification over their good ones is a beautiful 
working out of the law of effect in learning. 

If further reasons for advancing player control 
are required, it is necessary only to get back to our 
original objectives. After all, the game is for the 
benefit of the players, not the spectators or coaches. 
The difficulty with so many athletic contests has 
been that they are simply gladiatorial spectacles, 
professionalized by the fact that the players are 
mere marionettes in the hands of rival coaches. 
But it is not the place of schoolboy players to enter- 
tain. If that were the reason for the existence of 
college football games, it would be better to engage 
professional players who would make a far better 
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showing. Students have other more worthy tasks 
to perform. 

There is still great educational benefit to be de- 
rived from games properly administered. One of 
the Boston University players in a recent football 
game with a traditional rival lost his head for the 
moment and got into a slight tussle with an op- 
posing player, with the result that our player was 
sent from the game. At the completion of the con- 
test the referee remarked to me, “I just wanted 
you to know that I didn’t consider M—’s offense 
sufficient to warrant his removal from the game. 
Captain C— sent him out.” 


“What Will the Coach Do Now?” 


Another effect of player control is to protect the 
right type of coach. The existence of the traditional 
method of coach responsibility is not to be con- 
sidered a reflection on the coaches, who have been 
forced into an almost untenable position by the 
desire of spectators or other sports followers to 
win. Coach A. A. Stagg reported in 1926 that the 
average tenure of college football coaches in the 
United States was only slightly over two years. 
There is no question that the present day coach 
entirely controls the game and is held responsible 
for results. “What will the coach do now?” is fre- 
quently heard in big games. Sleepless nights, emo- 
tional lectures between halves, proselyting and a 
hundred other present day athletic evils are conse- 
quences of an overwhelming desire to win at al- 
most any cost and are used by many coaches to 
save their very lives. But athletic sports, I reiter- 
ate, were first promoted in this country by pupils 
and their control should still lie in pupils’ hands. 

Still another value of player control is its part 
in protecting the integrity of rules. Rules prevent- 
ing coaching by noncontestants during games have 
been easily circumvented by sending in substitutes 
with the precious information to revert to a zone 
defense or to use play number 56. Some coaches 
don’t go to the trouble of sending in substitutes, 
but get the information to the waiting quarterback 
by having key men warm up along the side lines or 
by using some other means. We accept Connie 
Mack’s wigwagging score card in professional 
baseball. In college athletics we look for a more 
educational procedure. 

Many critics claim that schools are not training 
pupils to think. “Young men and women are be- 
ing graduated from our colleges and universities,” 
it is said, “without having developed the power to 
control their own actions intelligently.” “Is there 
any better place than in their games,” we may 
reply, “for pupils to develop the ability to direct 
and manage their own lives?” If the coach has 
done anything worthy of an educator, he has at 
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least taught his pupils to play without his constant 
intervention. 

Some of the values of player control to the pupil 
are increased self-confidence, increased power of 
initiative gained through the habit of making 
choices, increased self-respect resulting from the 





The coach (above) appraises the 

players’ work from the grand stand. 

Below, the captain gives all orders 
during a game. 





assumption of responsibilities, increased courage, 
which comes from meeting the various situations 
of a game without outside help, experience in team 
play where cooperation depends on an internal 
esprit de corps rather than on one which is imposed 
from without, and experience in democratic gov- 
ernment in which a chosen leader must be followed. 

We should not be satisfied to have the coach 
teach simply playing skills. Character, sportsman- 
ship and leadership can best be developed when 
the player is permitted to make his own decisions 
and when he is held responsible for the outcome of 
those decisions. 

The educational theory back of player control is 
sound. It is difficult, however, to establish a new 
tradition no matter how sound its foundation may 
be. On the day “Tad” Jones first suggested player 
control he was laughed at. Many coaches and ad- 
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ministrators of athletics today are possessed of a 
laissez faire attitude that allows them to acknowl- 
edge the value of the plan while they are loath to 
take the forward step necessary to its adoption. 
But no business executive would hesitate to install 
a plan that he recognized as an improvement. In 
fact, he is compelled to be eternally vigilant for 
improved methods in order to escape economic 
failure. A much more drastic change in the pro- 
gram of academic subjects could be made by edu- 
cators overnight with a negligible amount of 
objection. But when it comes to sports— 

Some persons hold that player control used by 
one team and not by the other would decrease the 
chances of the former to win. Experience with the 
plan has not proved the validity of this objection. 
We had an interesting experience in this connection 
at Boston University with our freshman hockey 
team. The group had been out only two or three 
times and when the day of the first game arrived 
the coach had not had sufficient opportunity to de- 
termine who should compose the first line. 

“We simply can’t use player control in this 
game,” he said. “When I don’t know myself who 
should be in the first string, how can I expect the 
captain to know? The fact is, we haven't even 
elected a captain yet.” I suggested that player 


control be given a trial at least and that if it didn’t 
work the coach could step into the breach in the 


second period. But there was no need for adult 
supervision. A captain was elected and the game 
proceeded with the utmost smoothness, Boston 
beating a good team under coach supervision by a 
wide margin after having played a scoreless first 
period. 


The Game Is for the Boy 


Even if it could be proved that player respon- 
sibility weakens the chances of winning, are vic- 
tories to be desired at the expense of the real 
benefits—educational and recreative—that can be 
derived from athletic participation? And when 
the desire to win has been accepted as of minor 
importance in comparison with the more important 
concomitants of play, the tendency to keep an in- 
jured player in the game at the risk of possible 
permanent injury will be greatly minimized. 

Others have advanced the objection that specta- 
tors will not enjoy games played by boys with no 
outside assistance. Our experience has been that 
the games have been as well played and as inter- 
esting as ever. Besides, we must remind such ob- 
jectors that the game is for the boy, not the boy 
for the game. 

A more valid objection is this: Assuming that 
the leader of the team is benefited by his experi- 
ence under player control, would it not be wise to 
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offer its advantages to several captains during the 
season, electing an honorary captain at the end of 
the year as is already done in some institutions? 
This sounds feasible, though we should be sure 
that the election of the leaders and all other points 
concerned with the plan have the complete sanc- 
tion of the pupils working under it. 

It is a long, hard road but it leads to something 
really constructive. In fact, the coaches themselves 
should discover the truth and put it into practice. 
Only thus can they be counted as leaders in the 
promulgation of the best modern thought in edu- 
cation. It is only a question of whether we shall 
trail or lead. If the latter, perhaps player control 
may provide college athletics with just the proper 
medicine to keep them alive and thriving. 





Methods and Results of Personal 
Budget Studies 


Methods and results of teaching the use of the personal 
budget as a classroom exercise in money management edu- 
cation are discussed in a recent issue of Thrift Almanack. 

Quoting directly from letters from teachers who have 
succeeded in this phase of the thrift education program 
in spite of the obstacles of meager teaching materials and 
lack of parental enthusiasm, the article says: 

“W.E.N., principal of Washington School, Oshkosh, Wis., 
finds school credit for satisfactory records as an incentive 
in budget teaching. He wrote: In seventh and eighth grade 
arithmetic classes pupils were taught to make out cash 
accounts and budgets. They were urged to keep a personal 
record of money earned and spent. Credit was allowed for 
satisfactory records. ... In the hope that I might help the 
entire class I required every member to submit weekly 
either a personal cash record or items properly arranged 
in cash account form. I believe this was helpful to them 
all, but especially to those who kept real accounts. Most of 
these pupils continued this budget practice the following 
semester. 

“E. C. S., teacher in home economics at Hibbing, Minn., 
wrote: Last year in my eleventh grade clothing class I 
checked the account books and made tabulations for a 
period of fifteen weeks and found the following results, 
which, it seems to me, show the value of personal budgets: 
Of the fifty-six girls keeping personal accounts, forty kept 
accounts regularly and a large percentage of the pupils 
at the close of school in June, asked for a sufficient number 
of account sheets for the summer months. Only sixteen 
pupils had allowances; forty-two had some source of earn- 
ings and the amount of money they earned reached the 
total of $214.67. Total amount received by the fifty-six 
pupils was $538.83 and total expenditure of these pupils 
was $502.95. 

“Itemized expenditures were as follows: church and char- 
ity, $17.80; confections, $49.59; savings, $25; amusements, 
$65.61; miscellaneous (includes clothing) $344.96. Balance 
carried forward $35.88. 

“M. R. R., grade teacher of Oshkosh, Wis., wrote: I car- 
ried out the personal budget idea in my 7B arithmetic class. 
We made an account book for each one of the pupils who 
could afford to buy one.” 
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Why Boards of Education Are Both 
Desirable and Necessary 


By M. R. KEYWORTH 


Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


ernment, created and maintained that dem- 

ocratic government may endure. The schools 
belong to the people and are supported by all the 
people, directly or indirectly. Those who main- 
tain them have the right to determine the policies 
that guide them and to appraise results. There is 
no more fundamental principle of democracy than 
this. 

Schools have always been close to the people. 
In fact, their development was fostered primarily 
to provide educational facilities for underprivi- 
leged classes in order that equality of opportunity 
might be more nearly realized. Created as an 
agency of democracy to enhance a democracy, the 
public schools cannot escape incongruity unless in 
governmental structure they follow the principles 
of democracy. 


ik public school is an institution of gov- 


Local School Districts Are Necessary 


The board of education, composed of representa- 
tives of the people of the school district, is pre- 
sumed to express the will of those people insofar 
as the people have the power of local expression. 

It is true that education is a function of the 
state, which is sovereign with respect to public 
schools. This sovereignty reposes in the people of 
the state. The legislature of the state, in its exer- 
cise of power through representation of the people, 
may enact laws that delegate a portion of its 
authority to the people of a school district or to the 
local board of education. 

Since public education is a function of the state, 
it is in reality a function of the people of the state. 
Hence, no local inherent rights are possessed by 
the people of a school district or by the board of 
education of that district. The only rights pos- 
sessed by the people or by the board of education 
are those conferred by the state legislature. 

Two types of school laws are passed by legisla- 
tures—mandatory and permissive. Mandatory 


Mr. Keyworth replies to Doctor Judd 
whose condemnation of school boards 
appeared mn the February issue. Mr. 
Keyworth argues that the board of 
education, representative of the people 
and created to express their uull, 1s 
consistent with democratic orgam- 
zation and that 1t would be complete 
ly autocratic and wholly undemocratic 
to do away wrth it 


laws must be followed by the local district without 
modification or variance. Permissive laws allow 
the exercise of discretion either by the people or 
by the board of education. 

It is possible even if not feasible for an entire 
state to become one school district, with the super- 
intendent of public instruction as the chief execu- 
tive officer. This would result in state centraliza- 
tion of education which, with the inevitable 
rigidity of organization and regulation, would 
appear to be an arrangement too inflexible for 
adjustment to varying conditions and changing 
times. At the present time there is no preponder- 
ance of evidence favoring the inclusion of a whole 
state into a single school district, and certainly 
there is little sentiment for it. 

Local school districts are apparently not only 
necessary but undoubtedly are demanded. There 
may be and generally is need for reorganization 
of school districts as regards area in order tat 
districts may be more nearly homogeneous in com- 
position and more nearly equal in capacity to sus- 
tain schools. But the question of types of districts 
does not abolish the necessity for districts. 

Granted a need for school districts of some sort, 
is a board of education necessary or desirable? 

If there is to be any flexibility in the school pro- 
gram as established by the state and uniform for 
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the state, then it must be given as a permissive 
power to a local district. That power rests in the 
people of the district and, within the limits of the 
power so given them, they may express their will 
in deciding what they desire. 

Of course the will of the people may be affected 
or modified by experience, evidence, persuasion, 
traditionalism, economic conditions and other fac- 
tors. It may be misdirected by false leadership, 
propaganda or demagoguery. It may be defeated 
by chicanery, subterfuge and misconduct of offi- 
cials. Whether or not the will of the people is 
sound, it must nevertheless prevail. It is the basic 
function of public education to educate citizens in 
order that the will of the people may be on the side 
of right. 


Abolition of Boards Is Not the Solution 


Why should there not be a patient confidence in 
the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
better, or equal, hope in the world? The board of 
education represents the people; it is created to 
express their will. The board of education is a 
policy making and appraisal body consistent with 
democratic organization. 

No doubt charges of failure made against boards 
of education are more or less true. In countless 
instances members of boards of education have in- 
terfered with and hindered the proper management 
of schools, have been motivated by selfish interests, 
have failed to sustain schools and have in effect 
if not in fact violated their oaths of office. Granting 
all this, it is here contended that the abolition of 
boards of education is not the proper means to 
correct the evils. 

A school district must have a policy making and 
appraisal body. What better device is there than 
the board of education, elected at large by the 
voters, for protecting and promoting public 
schools? It is true that schools have suffered more 
than other divisions of government during this 
economic depression. But is it not also true that 
during the reconstruction of taxation systems the 
politicians have provided for other divisions of 
government at the expense of the schools? Is there 
any reason to believe that they would not always 
do this if they had the opportunity? Then is it not 
reasonable to assume that freedom from political 
control must ever be maintained as a safeguard of 
public schools? 

It should be borne in mind that the employment 
and utilization of specialized services is fundamen- 
tally different from the performance of those 
services. Society is highly specialized with regard 
to types of service. Each individual is the bene- 
ficiary of innumerable specialized services, none 
of which he can perform. But he can decide which 
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service he wants and he can pass judgment on its 
worth to himself. He can learn of better services 
and can choose new ones if he so desires. If he is 
in doubt as to the type of service he wishes, he cai: 
investigate and consult specialists for pertinent 
information. But to have the specialist or profes- 
sional dictate to the individual the type of service 
he must have, regardless of the desire of the indi- 
vidual, is wholly undemocratic. 

Cannot a board of education, as easily as an 
individual, employ professional services without 
performing those services and also judge the worth 
of those services? Such a procedure is consistent 
with the principles of democracy. 

There is need for clarification and definition of 
functions in order that there may be proper dif- 
ferentiation between the determination of policies 
with appraisal of results and the execution of those 
policies. No doubt this differentiation should have 
the sanction of law. This would prevent the inter- 
ference of school boards with the proper manage- 
ment of schools. 

The appraisal of the value and the effectiveness 
of the educational program rests directly with the 
board of education and ultimately with the people. 
The development of adequate techniques for reli- 
able appraisal is a specialized service that profes- 
sional educators have not fully accomplished. When 
a better evaluation can be made of the various 
types of activities and of the degree of achievement 
of each, much obstructive opinion will automat- 
ically disappear. Until valid objective evidence can 
supplant guesses or hopes, the opinion of the pro- 
fessional educator cannot be considered vastly 
superior to that of the layman. 


Educators Must Prove Value of Schools 


When members of boards of education, because 
of obtuseness, obstinacy or selfishness, obstruct the 
welfare and progress of the schools, then the deci- 
sion of the people must be final and this decision 
will find expression in the election of proper school 
board members. Regardless of who determines the 
policies of the schools or who manages the schools, 
ultimately the judgment of the people will be effec- 
tive. Sooner or later the professional educators 
must prove the value of the schools. If they cannot 
educate the board of education and the public, it 
is fair to ask whom they can educate. 

With a politically and financially independent 
board of education of reasonable size, with periodic 
termination of terms of the different members and 
with proper definition and differentiation of func- 
tions of the board and of the administration, what 
better structure can there be for evaluating the 
services of the public schools and for promoting 
their progress? 
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Legal Fight Over Textbook Adoption 
Disrupts State’s Schools 


By NELSON B. HENRY 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


y IHE Mississippi law provides 
for two textbook commis- 
sions, one for the selection of 

books to be used in the elementary 

schools and the other for the selec- 
tion of high school books. 

The commission for elementary 
school textbooks, known as the state 
textbook commission, includes eight 
educators appointed by the gover- 
nor. The qualifications of a mem- 
ber of the commission include teach- 
ing service in the state for at least 
five years next preceding the date 
of appointment and residence for at least two years 
in the congressional district which he represents. 
Members of the commission are not permitted to 
receive any compensation or gift from the pub- 
lishers, except books to be examined, and are re- 
quired to take an oath to the effect that they have 
no interest in any contract to be made under the 
adoption and that they will receive no personal! 
benefit or profit therefrom. 

The commission is required to advertise for bids 
“in such places as is deemed desirable,” and to 
designate a time and place at which bids will be 
received, the time not to be less than six months 
before the expiration of existing contracts. This 
advertisement must be made at least ten months 
before September 1 of the calendar year in which 
contracts expire. 


Requirements of the Law Are Exacting 


The members of the commission are required to 
meet at the designated time and place, to open and 
examine all sealed proposals submitted, and to 
determine what books shall be adopted, “taking 
into consideration the size, quality as to subject 
matter, material, printing, binding and the me- 
chanical execution and the price and general suit- 
ability for the purpose desired and intended.”’ The 
commission is required to keep a journal of its 
proceedings, which must be signed by the president 
and secretary, and filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state. After the selection of books has been 


Elementary schools in Mississippi have been in a muddle 
since 1 930 as the result of a statewide textbook adoption. 
T he courts have been trying since that timeto decide whether 
the contracts negotiated under the adoption are valid, and 
in the meantime the schools have not known where they 
stood. Mississippi's experience affords a starthng example 
of the mvolved legal hazards of state textbook adoptions 


made, contracts are required to be executed by the 
governor and the secretary of state. It is the duty 
of the state superintendent of education to advise 
county superintendents and other interested per- 
sons concerning the list of books adopted, the prices 
an“ other facts. 

The law requires that the books adopted as a 
uniform series shall be used as textbooks to the 
exclusion of all others for a period of five years. 
It is provided that supplementary books may be 
used, but such supplementary books shall not be 
used to the exclusion of adopted books. It is fur- 
ther specified that any persons violating the pro- 
visions of the law on the subject of uniform 
textbooks and that any teacher who shall use or 
permit to be used any textbooks other than the ones 
adopted by the textbook commission shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Each publisher who is awarded a contract must 
file a bond of not less than $2,000 and not more 
than $10,000 to ensure that books will be supplied 
in the quantities required and at the prices speci- 
fied, that such prices shall be maintained uniformly 
throughout the state and shall not be higher than 
the same books are being sold for in other states at 
any time during the life of the contract, that the 
books sold in the state shall be equal in quality to 
the samples filed in the office of the state superin- 
tendent, and that no agreement or combination 
shall be entered into to control prices or restrict 
competition of the sale of school textbooks in the 
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state. The contracting companies must also make 
arrangements for the distribution of the books, 
maintaining a distributing point at each county 
seat and must see that the books are available for 
sale in all towns of 2,000 or more inhabitants. 
Regulations are also set up governing the trans- 
actions between publishers and local dealers and 
the sale of books to patrons. A penalty is provided 
for any departure from the authorized contract or 
exchange price in the sale of books by local dealers. 


Facts About the 1929 Adoption 


The contracts for uniform textbooks of elemen- 
tary school grade in Mississippi were due to expire 
September 1, 1930. In view of the requirement 
that the textbook commission must advertise for 
bids at least ten months before the books to be 
adopted are to be introduced into the schools, the 
governor appointed the new commission on Octo- 
ber 31, 1929. 

This commission met the following day, called in 
representatives of thirty-nine publishing compa- 
nies and notified them that bids for new textbook 
adoptions would be received by the commission on 
December 20, 1929, at the office of the state super- 
intendent of education. This notification was given 
November 1, 1929, exactly ten months prior to 
September 1, 1930, the date of expiration of con- 
tracts then prevailing. Subsequently and during 
the month of November, the commission adver- 
tised in four prominent daily newspapers, the ad- 
vertisement carrying the required data and 
instructions for the information of bidders. 

At the time and place designated in the earlier 
notification and advertisement, the commission 
met, opened bids submitted by forty-two different 
publishing companies, and adopted a list of books 
to be designated as the uniform series for use in 
the public elementary schools of the state. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of this adoption, contracts 
were drawn by the attorney general and duly and 
properly signed by the appropriate representa- 
tives of the state and the publishers. 

The state superintendent, in compliance with 
the provisions of the law, notified the county super- 
intendents and other interested parties that cer- 
tain books had been adopted by the commission and 
would be used in the schools after September 1, 
1930. It is apparent also that the publishers made 
preparations to print and to have ready for dis- 
tribution the books that were designated by their 
contracts. 

On June 21, 1930, a suit was instituted in the 
Chancery Court of Adams County at Natchez, 
which sought to secure the cancellation of all con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to the adoption of 
December, 1929, and to enjoin the state superin- 
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tendent of education and the county superintend- 
ent of the Adams County schools from enforcing 
the provisions of these contracts. This suit was 
brought in the name of seven citizens of Adams 
County who averred that they were at that time 
patrons of the public schools and that they had in 
their possession certain books required under the 
preceding adoption, which books would have to be 
discarded with consequent monetary loss to them- 
selves, if the new adoptions were put in force. 

The petition named as defendants the state su- 
perintendent and the county superintendent as 
previously mentioned and, in addition, the publish- 
ers to whom new textbook contracts had been 
awarded. 

In the petition to cancel the contracts and to en- 
join the state and county superintendents from 
enforcing compliance with these contracts, it was 
alleged that the members of the commission did 
not take the prescribed oath prior to the adoption 
of textbooks, that they did not advertise for bids 
in the manner required by law, that sealed bids 
were not filed and opened in the manner required 
by law, and that no journal was kept of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting at which the adoption was 
made. It was also alleged that certain of the com- 
missioners were not qualified electors of the state 
of Mississippi at the time of their appointment, 
that others were interested either directly or indi- 
rectly in the sale or distribution of books and that 
others were not qualified under the rule of five- 
years’ teaching within the state immediately pre- 
ceding their appointment. 


Suit Against Publishers Dismissed 


Although no process was served on any of the 
textbook companies, certain of these companies 
voluntarily intervened, asking the court for per- 
mission to file a petition for removal of the case 
to the federal court. The judge of the chancery 
court granted permission to the publishers to inter- 
vene, but denied their petition to remove the case 
to the federal court. Thereupon, the counsel for 
the publishers filed a demurrer which was sus- 
tained by the court with the result that the suit in 
this state court was dismissed with respect to the 
textbook companies. This decision was made Au- 
gust 12, 1930. It will be noted that no disposition 
was made at this time of the case with respect to 
the state superintendent of education and the 
county superintendent of Adams County. 

The various legal actions following upon this 
suit in the state court and the decision of the court 
with respect to the textbook companies afford a 
startling example of the hazards of state textbook 
adoptions in the light of the legal questions that 
may arise therefrom. 
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Although the decision of the chancery court sus- 
taining the demurrer on behalf of the textbook 
companies relieved the textbook companies of the 
necessity of defending their contracts as chal- 
lenged in the petition underlying this suit, the suit 
against the state and county superintendents was 
not settled by this order. That is, there still re- 
mained the possibility of court action nullifying 
the adoption order of the commission, normally 
effective September 1, 1930, although this court 
decision was handed down within three weeks of 
the latter date. 


Subsequent Litigation 


In fact, the injunction petition directed against 
the state and county superintendents came up for 
a hearing on August 21, at which time the court 
declared illegal all contracts provided for by the 
adoption of December, 1929, and issued an order 
restraining the state and county superintendents 
from enforcing these contracts. This was in effect 
a complete nullification of the last textbook adop- 
tion, and constituted a notice to all school superin- 
tendents that no changes in textbooks were legally 
authorized for the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

It will be noted that this order was issued only 
ten days before the expiration of the old textbook 
contracts. It is obvious, of course, that textbook 
companies, dealers and school superintendents 
must have made preparations prior to this time 
for the introduction of the newly adopted books. 

If any such pronouncement of the court were of 
necessity and in fact a final decree, the conditions 
in the schools might not have been seriously dis- 
turbed, beyond the effect of preparations for the 
introduction of new books and the lack of prepara- 
tions for the continuance of the old books. There 
would have remained then only the questions of 
the relative value of the new adoptions and the 
books they displaced, and the validity or justice 
of the nullification of contracts entered into in good 
faith and in part fulfilled. But the controversy was 
not settled by this decree and the books to be used 
in elementary schools throughout the state were 
still a matter of uncertainty only a few days before 
the beginning of the school term. 

Three separate lines of litigation have followed 
upon the decisions rendered by the Adams County 
court in its disposition of this suit. 

In the first place, the textbook publishers, antici- 
pating the possibility of an order prohibiting the 
state and county superintendents from making the 
new adoptions effective, filed a petition in the 
United States District Court at Jackson, seeking 
an order of this court to restrain the state and 
county superintendents from interfering with the 
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introduction of the books prescribed by the adop- 
tion of December, 1929. This court issued such an 
order on a temporary basis on August 28, 1930, 
which, at a hearing on November 3, 1930, was con- 
verted into a permanent injunction prohibiting the 
state and county superintendents from interfering 
with the contracts made as a result of the Decem- 
ber adoption. It thus appears that on the effective 
date of the new contracts, September 1, there were 
two contradictory court orders, one of the state 
court declaring the contracts illegal and restrain- 
ing school superintendents from enforcing them, 
the other an order of the federal court restraining 
the superintendents from interfering with these 
same contracts. 

With reference to the final outcome of all of this 
litigation growing out of the 1929 textbook adop- 
tion, it is important to note at this point that no 
appeal was taken from this decision of the federal 
court at Jackson. That is, since November 3, 1930, 
there has been an effective, unquestioned order of 
the federal court directing the state and county 
superintendents not to interfere with the contracts 
entered into between the state and the textbook 
companies in accordance with the provisions of the 
1929 adoption. Nevertheless, the legal controversy 
did not end with this decision of the federal court. 

The publishers, dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Adams County court denying their petition to 
transfer the case from the state to the federal 
courts, proceeded to establish the basis for a hear- 
ing on the question of the jurisdiction of the state 
court by having copies of the record of the plead- 
ings in the state court certified to the United States 
District Court at Vicksburg. This action was taken 
September 13, 1930. When arguments were heard 
on this petition at the November term of this court, 
counsel for the plaintiffs in the original suit 
brought in the Adams County court entered a mo- 
tion to have the case remanded to the state court. 


Another Ruling Is Made 


The federal court overruled this motion and 
later, in May, 1931, dismissed the original bill of 
complaint on the grounds that the case had already 
been decided by the injunction order of the United 
States District Court at Jackson and that the ques- 
tion was by this time moot, since the contracts had 
been in effective operation since September, 1930. 
This decision was in effect a declaration that the 
contracts were legal and valid, a decision quite con- 
trary to the decision of the Adams County court. 

The third sequence of litigation pursuant to the 
two decisions of the Chancery Court of Adams 
County was an appeal by the plaintiffs in the orig- 
inal suit from the decision of this court on August 
12, 1930, which decision dismissed the case against 
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the textbook companies. This appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi and sought to 
have the decision of the lower court reversed on 
the contention that this court was in error in per- 
mitting the textbook companies to intervene in the 
original suit and in sustaining the demurrer, which 
resulted in dismissing the case against the text- 
book companies. It will be recalled that this deci- 
sion did not dismiss the case with respect to the 
state and county superintendents. 


Schools Kept in Suspense for Over Two Years 


This appeal to the Mississippi Supreme Court 
was entered in April, 1931, was argued at least 
twice and decision withheld in each case pending 
the ruling of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at New Orleans, to which court the orig- 
inal plaintiffs had gone on appeal from the decision 
of the United States District Court at Vicksburg 
following the refusal of this court to remand the 
case to the Chancery Court of Adams County. The 
appeal to the Mississippi Supreme Court was never 
decided by the court, but was dismissed on motion 
of counsel for the plaintiffs in the original suit. 

This appeal was kept before the Mississippi Su- 
preme Court until June, 1932, two and one-half 
years after the time of the adoption of textbooks, 
and at the end of the second full school year follow- 
ing the effective date of the new contracts entered 
into pursuant to the 1929 adoption. That is, for 
two full years it was continuously a matter of un- 
certainty whether or not the newly adopted books 
which had been introduced into the schools in Sep- 
tember, 1930, should be continued in use or should 
suddenly be thrown out at the order of some court. 

Even the dismissing of the appeal to the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court did not finally settle this legal 
controversy. It has already been noted that the 
decision of the United States District Court at 
Vicksburg with respect to the matter of jurisdic- 
tion had been appealed to the United States Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans. On February 18, 1932, 
this court of appeals reversed the judgment of the 
district court with orders that the matter be re- 
turned to the Chancery Court of Adams County. 
That is, at the middle of the second school year 
during which the new textbooks had been in use 
in the schools, the litigation was by the decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals set back to the 
status of the original decision of the Chancery 
Court of Adams County. 

However, the textbook companies still were privi- 
leged to take an appeal from the decision of the 
New Orleans Federal Court to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That is, there was at this 
time no prospect of a possible final adjudication 
of this controversy by the end of the second school 
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year. As a matter of fact, the appeal was not pre- 
sented to the United States Supreme Court until 
October, 1932, by which time the third year of use 
of the newly adopted textbooks was under way. 

The appeal of the publishers to the United States 
Supreme Court was of the form of a writ of certi- 
orari, which was denied. As matters then stood, 
there existed an order of the Chancery Court of 
Adams County prohibiting the state superintend- 
ent of education and the superintendent of schools 
of that county from enforcing the new textbook 
contracts, and an order of the federal district court 
prohibiting the state superintendent and all county 
superintendents from interfering with these con- 
tracts. 

The final step was taken by the state superin- 
tendent who, in October, 1932, presented a petition 
to the federal district court, asking that the decree 
of this court be set aside in order that he might 
be relieved of the embarrassment and liability inci- 
dent to the conflicting orders of the state and fed- 
eral courts. This petition was denied, but the deci- 
sion of the court was delayed until December 20, 
1933, approximately four years after the textbook 
adoption. 

It is a reasonable presumption that a selection of 
textbooks by competent persons who observed the 
requirements of the law and committed no fraud 
would serve the best interests of the schools of the 
state. The stipulations of the Mississippi code pro- 
vide as adequately as legislation can provide for an 
adoption of this character. But the course of the 
litigation in this case makes it clear that the inter- 
ests of the schools are not adequately safeguarded 
thereby in a situation in which contracts for the 
use of textbooks on a statewide basis are involved. 


Case Illustrates Uncertainty of Method 


It is of no consequence, if true, that certain mem- 
bers of the commission were not fully qualified at 
the time the adoption was made. An adoption was 
due to be made and there was no other commission 
which was qualified under the law to make an adop- 
tion at that time. The significant fact is that per- 
sons not parties to the contracts negotiated under 
this adoption were able to throw the whole state 
school system into confusion and to keep school 
authorities working under conditions of uncer- 
tainty for more than three years after the new con- 
tracts became effective. 

Thig case shows clearly that even the best efforts 
possible for a state to make to secure regularity of 
procedure and integrity of action under statewide 
textbook adoptions do not ensure that its schools 
will be protected against turmoil and disconcerting 
uncertainty which may be aroused by noneduca- 
tional interests in relation to textbook contracts. 
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Have Schools Been Overlooking 
an Important Asset? 


By MERLE SIDENER 


Indianapolis 


r [ job of interpret- 
ing the schools to the 
public is not being 

adequately done. Educa- 

tion is one of the great 
basic industries of the 

United States, even aside 

from the service it renders, 

from the standpoint of 
amount of money invested. 

That being the case, it 

ought to be regarded as a 

basic industry and we 

ought to look at its oppor- 
tunities as do those who 
control and manage other great basic industries. 

Business regards good will as its most important 
asset. Businesses that enjoyed public friendship 
and good will have survived this period of depres- 
sion much better than those that had not built up 
for themselves a friendly attitude on the part of the 
public. The schools have suffered severely during 
this period because they did not enjoy public 
friendliness and understanding and good will. 
They have been so busy doing a good job of edu- 
cating that they have not had time or felt the 
necessity to do an equally good job of informing 
the public about what they were doing. Conse- 
quently during this period the public schools found 
themselves constantly retrenching and being forced 
back. 

We who represent school boards have tried to 
stand up and fight but when we tried to get the 
business men, with whom we had business rela- 
tions and who had confidence in us, to grant us 
money to operate, they failed to cooperate solely 
because they did not have a proper comprehension 
of the importance of keeping educational institu- 
tions going. 

Perhaps we have learned a lesson. Perhaps we 
can borrow something from business as an insti- 
tution and give a little more attention to business 
in the schools. We who are engaged in business, 
in marketing, know that unless a good product is 
produced by an adequate institution, there is no 


Public relations work in the school 
has been a left-handed enterprise, be- 
leves Mr. Sidener who 1s a layman 
and a school commissioner. He argues 
that this work should be assigned to 
a definite department headed by a 
man who has no other job than to sell 
the school to the public 


use trying to sell it. I do 
not suggest that there 
ought to be the slightest 
let-down on the production 
side of the schools but 
rather that, without reduc- 
ing effort on that side, we 
should increase efforts to 
sell the schools to the 
public. 

Now let us consider this 
subject of interpreting the 
schools to the public. We 
have a good product. We 
have a good educational 
system. The public school system of this country is 
fundamentally sound. If it is not now operating 
that is because it is not adequately financed. We 
who are engaged in the production end of education 
ought to give more thought to advertising and sell- 
ing the schools to the public in order that we may 
have adequate financing. 

Production has ceased to be the big problem in 
industry. Selling, marketing and distribution are 
commanding greater attention on the part of busi- 
ness management these days. There was a time 
when the effort was to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. Now the problem 
is to sell the second blade of grass that we produce 
but have not adequately distributed. 

We are producing in the schools and are distrib- 
uting but there is another factor and that is financ- 
ing. Because of lack of funds we have reduced 
expenditures, reduced salaries and cut down oper- 
ation to the point where, if it were not for those 
who feel their job is a mission, the schools today 
would be wholly inadequate. Teachers, superin- 
tendents and principals have felt the obligation. 
They have gone along and done the best they could 
under the circumstances. But unless we come into 
a better appreciation of the need for financing 
schools adequately, we are not going to catch up 
with the procession again. We have been terribly 
restricted not only in housing programs but in 
increased teaching loads and inadequate care of 
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buildings. We are handicapped purely from the 
financial standpoint. 

I should like to suggest at this point the im- 
portance of creating and financing a department to 
carry on the work of selling the schools to the 
public. With a few exceptions, public relations 
work in the schools has been a left-handed enter- 
prise. In a few instances I believe departments 
have been adequately financed but it is certainly 
the exception to find in the budget an item for this 
department. I am not much concerned over what 
to call this department but I am concerned that 
we should develop such a department to be respon- 
sible for carrying on the work of selling the schools 
while the work of production is carried on. 

There can be no standard plan for all communi- 
ties because communities differ in size and make- 
up, but such a department should be headed by a 
man who has no other job than the conduct of the 
department. To have some assistant superintendent 
do this work when he has time, or to have an 
English professor try to arrange a few newspaper 
stories, or to get somebody from the music depart- 
ment to put on a radio program now and then, is 
worse than nothing. 


Schools Must Be Sold to the Public 


If it is possible to create the department, then a 
program should be made and the responsibility for 
carrying it through should be placed on the head 
of that department just as the responsibility for 
general leadership of the schools is assigned to the 
superintendent. Once this is done, we shall have 
more constructive work of the type that is now 
feund in only a few centers of this country. The 
department’s job is to inform the public construc- 
tively. 

There has just been published a handbook of 
interpretation for the public and the teachers en- 
titled “Teacher and Public.” It is the eighth year- 
book for the Department of Classroom Teachers 
and it contains a splendid collection of suggestions 
that apply to a public relations department. But 
what I want to stress is the importance of the crea- 
tion of a department that will function in spite of 
economic depressions and that will have a place in 
the budget. 

Unless the schools take a different attitude to- 
ward their responsibility of informing the public, 
of creating good will and friendliness on the part 
of the public, they never again will have the 
splendid opportunity they have had in the past. I 
am convinced that we shall do as good a job on the 
selling side of education in the next ten years as 
we have done on the production side and that the 
schools will not again suffer from a depression as 
they have suffered during this period. 
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Teaching Foreign Languages 


American high schools are now placing more emphasis 
on reading foreign languages in the early courses than on 
writing and speaking them as has been the traditional 
practice, according to findings of the national survey of 
secondary education reported in a new monograph from the 
federal Office of Education. 

This shift in emphasis has resulted from scientific studies 
and testimony from teachers and is in accord with the pre- 
vailing needs of the pupils, the report points out. 

About 83 per cent of the pupils of a modern foreign 
language in the high schools of our country pursue it only 
for two years at most, and only 57 per cent of those who 
begin continue even through the second year. This informa- 
tion was gathered from the testimony presented from 
selected schools. 

Most teachers agree, the monograph points out, that the 
teaching of foreign languages has two cultural objectives: 
(1) knowledge of the foreign country and its people, and 
(2) increased knowledge of English words, English gram- 
mar and the relationship between the foreign language and 
English. 

The traditional fourfold aim in teaching a modern lan- 
guage calls for a progressive development of the ability to 
read, to write, to speak the language and to understand it 
when spoken. Under the newer plan, the immediate objec- 
tives of the first two years’ study of a foreign language, 
in addition to the two cultural objectives, are the three 
progressive developments of ability to read books, news- 
papers and magazines in the modern language within the 
scope of the pupils’ interests and intellectual powers; of 
such knowledge of the grammar of the language as is dem- 
onstrated to be necessary for reading with comprehension, 
and of the ability to pronounce correctly, to understand, 
and to use the language orally within the limits of class 
materials. 





Forehead Height Has No Relation 
to Intelligence 


The idea that a high forehead in general indicates high 
intelligence or is a mark of racial superiority is a fallacy, 
recent scientific measurements show. 

Ales Hrdliéka, the anthropologist, made measurements 
on four groups of what he terms Old Americans—persons 
with at least three generations American born on both 
sides of the family. 

Of more than 700 Old Americans studied, 118 were from 
the mountains of northeastern Tennessee, an extremely 
background group, and twenty-five were members of the 
National Academy of Sciences. A second group included 
thirty-two Academy scientists, irrespective of nationality. 
It is said that 118 members of the National Academy could 
not be measured owing to lack of hair over the forehead. 

American Indians, American Negroes and Alaskan Eski- 
mos were included in the study. Doctor Hrdliéka’s conclu- 
sions were that height of the forehead bears little relation- 
ship to race, sex or degree of intellectual attainment. 
Forehead height seems definitely a function of the down- 
ward extension of the hair line, which forms one of the 
points of measurement. 

The causes of the variation in position of the normal hair 
line have not been determined, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association declares in commenting on the study. 
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Child Health Needs Close Watching 


During These Times 


By GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


of American medicine, warned the public that 

“undernourishment of children is not likely to 
show itself immediately, but is bound to show its 
effects later, when it is probably too late to remedy 
the harm done.” 

The fact that during the depression the infant 
mortality rate continued the generally downward 
trend of the last twenty years led many persons to 
think that since the depression had killed few 
people it had brought no new health problems. But 
it is not possible to judge from the death rate alone, 
particularly in view of the marked decline in the 
birth and marriage rates, whether the health or 
general condition of children is being adversely 
affected. We have had neither famine nor pesti- 
lence and therefore it was not to be expected that 
lowered resistance to disease would be immediate. 

Investigations made by the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau in 1931-32, at the request of the President’s 
Unemployment Committee, showed that in areas 
of special depression, such as coal mining and 
single industry towns, unemployment was almost 
universal and relief sources were, as a rule, wholly 
inadequate. In some of these towns the only help 


|: MARCH, 1932, Dr. William H. Welch, dean 


What has the economic depression 
done to child health? Various reports 
indicate that the problem 1s a serious 
one. Miss Abbott says there 1s reason 
for grave concern, but that widespread 
alarm 1s uncalled for. The schools, 
she says, can help tremendously in the 
battle against undernourishment 
among children 


available for needy children had been organized 
and administered, and in large part contributed, 
by the local school teachers who were, according 
to urban standards, notoriously underpaid. Never- 
theless, conditions differed greatly even in these 
towns, according to the report of the American 
Friends Service Committee, which undertook a 
school lunch program in the mining towns of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia in 1931. Lunches were 
provided by the committee for children who were 
10 per cent or more below average weight. In 
some schools this meant providing lunches for 90 
per cent of the children, and in other schools less 
than 10 per cent of the children had to be fed. 

In many communities where relief resources 
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were approximately adequate, or where inadequate 
relief raised the existing standard of living, evi- 
dence of malnutrition did not come until the winter 
of 1932-33. The most interesting reports come from 
the school division of the State Department of 
Health of Pennsylvania, which reports the results 
of examinations of school children from all coun- 
ties of the state, except Philadelphia, for the period 
of 1929-33. 

A study of the graphs plotted for the individual 
counties by the staff of the Pennsylvania health 
department reveals the fact that there is consider- 
able variation in the curves. In a few counties 
there was no apparent change in the percentage 
of malnourished children in the four-year period; 
in a very few counties there appeared to be a down- 
ward trend; but in a large majority of counties 
there was a sharp upward turn, particularly for 
the school year 1932-33. In thirteen counties, be- 
tween the school year 1931-32 and the school year 
1932-33, the increase in malnourished children 
amounted to more than 100 per cent; in thirteen 
counties malnutrition increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent; in twenty-four counties the increase was less 
than 50 per cent; while in sixteen counties there 
was a decrease in malnutrition. 


Studies Show High Rates of Malnutrition 


The annual figures for each of the important 
types of counties (agriculture, coal and miscella- 
neous factories) have been brought together and 
the curves plotted to show the general characteris- 
tics of the situation that obtained from 1929 to 
1933. These curves represent a composite picture 
of the trend of malnutrition in each type of county 
and wipe out the variations shown by the individual 
counties. It is of considerable interest to note that 
the children in the agricultural counties showed a 
higher percentage of malnutrition from 1929 to 
1932 than did the children in the mining and the 
factory counties, but that during the school year 
1932-33 the proportion of malnourished children 
in each group had increased until it was approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, or one out of every four chil- 
dren examined. The increase in malnutrition was 
greatest among children in the mining counties. 

School examinations made in Boston during the 
month of February, 1933, showed great differences 
in individual schools. Of all the school children 
examined 8.7 per cent were 10 per cent or more 
underweight; 2.9 per cent had lost 3 pounds or 
more between September, 1932, and February, 
1933. But when individual schools are considered 
a different problem is presented. An examination 
of the figures for the high schools, for example, re- 
veals one school with 17.79 per cent of its pupils 
10 per cent or more underweight, while in an- 
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other school only 3.43 per cent of the pupils are 
below average. In one school 13.15 per cent of the 
children had lost three pounds or more in the six- 
month period, whereas another school reported 
none who had lost weight. 

Other evidence of the increase of malnutrition 
is found in special studies that have been made, as 
well as in the regular school examinations. For 
example, the report on the Mulberry district in 
New York City, published recently by the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, shows that the rate of malnutrition per 
1,000 children under six years of age in that dis- 
trict increased from 60.3 in 1930 to 99 in 1932." 

In the Bellevue district of New York City a high 
rate of malnutrition was found in the spring of 
1933. Physical examinations of several hundred 
school children were made in this district by physi- 
cians from the New York City Health Department, 
the United States Public Health Service and the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. In this district ‘only 
about 25 per cent of the children examined were 
rated as ‘good’ in nutrition, and about 35 per cent 
were rated as ‘poor’ or worse. When the children 
were later classified according to family income, 
it was found that for each sex and age group there 
was a consistent, direct association between nutri- 
tion and low economic status. Over 40 per cent of 
the children in the lowest income class were judged 
as ‘poor’ and ‘very poor’ in nutrition, as compared 
with only 25 per cent in the highest income class.” 
Here, as in other districts for which reports are 
available, children in low income or unemployed 
families who were not receiving relief ““were found 
to have a higher rate of malnutrition than similar 
families aided by relief.’” 


How Teachers Can Help 


The picture, then, reveals serious losses in some 
states, in some parts of a single state, or in a 
single city, while evidence of normal conditions, or, 
in a very few instances, of improvement is also 
found. It is safe to say that while there is no basis 
for widespread alarm, there is reason for grave 
concern. Unquestionably it is important to find 
where undernourishment is developing among 
children and to provide properly for their care. It 
is necessary to know the facts in order to utilize 
intelligently the resources that are available. 

It cannot be assumed that because the relief 
administration is providing children with what 
appears to be an adequate diet that growth stand- 
ards will be met. The commissary system is used 
in some parts of Pennsylvania, and the food allot- 





1Berry, Gwendolyn Hughes, Idleness and the Health of a Neighbor- 
hood, p. 630, New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, New York, 1933. 

*Sydenstricker, Edgar, ‘“‘Health and the Depression,’’ Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund Quarterly Bulletin, Oct., 1933. 
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ments were carefully worked out by a nutritionist. 
The inadequacy of these allotments for many chil- 
dren was established through physical examina- 
tions of children on relief, which were made when 
the system was inaugurated last spring and six 
months later. I have before me reports of exami- 
nations made in two different cities in Pennsyl- 
vania. In one city, 23 per cent of the 508 children 
examined lost weight during the six-month obser- 
vation period; among the children under six years 
of age, 26 per cent lost weight. In the other city, 
19 per cent of the children examined lost weight 
during the six-month period. 

The children who need examination can be lo- 
cated by means of more efficient health supervision. 
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of the schools, especially if a school lunch program 
is to be inaugurated. The schools have, in their 
home economics teachers and equipment, the re- 
sources that the relief administration needs for 
such a program. 

Since there may be local objection to school 
lunches as a relief measure, it should perhaps be 
pointed out that school lunches can be justified on 
educational grounds. The best private schools have 
long provided midmorning lunches for children 
who come from the homes of the well-to-do. School 
lunches are needed as a relief measure, as distin- 
guished from an educational measure, only when 
relief in the home is inadequate. The director of 
the federal emergency relief administration has 





Improper rest is one enemy of normal growth. These children are getting their needed “forty winks” between classes. 


Examination is recommended as the first step in 
such supervision. 

Teachers should be on the lookout constantly for 
signs of listlessness, loss of weight and loss of 
interest in school work on the part of their pupils. 
If regular school examinations are not made, the 
teachers must take the initiative in arranging for 
them. In Detroit, the plan adopted provides for 
the initial selection by the teachers of the children 
to be examined. The federal relief administration 
has promised special assistance for these under- 
nourished children and has recommended provi- 
sion of school lunches to state relief administra- 
tions. The decisions as to such programs rest with 
the state administrators. It is to be expected that 
they will welcome the interest and the cooperation 


said that relief is inadequate in many places and 
that there is often local resistance to adequate re- 
lief. The inauguration of school lunches, under 
such circumstances, will mean that the school chil- 
dren will be saved from undernourishment. 

An inadequate amount of food is, of course, not 
the only cause of malnutrition. The wrong kind 
of food is perhaps more often the reason for the 
failure of a child to make normal gains, and physi- 
cal defects are sometimes the cause. During the 
past year great progress has been made in edu- 
cating parents regarding the proper diet for chil- 
dren. The schools as well as health officers, home 
demonstration agents and social workers have had 
a part in this educational movement. But there is 
still much to be done and it is generally agreed that 
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A bottle of milk and crackers are served each morning to pupils in this school for crippled children. The wrong kind of 
food is often the reason for failure of a child to make normal gains. 


the health examination provides the best basis for 
instructing individual parents as to the needs of 
their children. Arrangements can be made follow- 
ing the examination for the correction of any 
physical defects that may be retarding the devel- 
opment of the child. 

It is not necessary to remind educators that in- 
security, anxiety and unhappiness, as well as 
inadequate food, are the enemies of normal growth 
and development, particularly in adolescent chil- 
dren. These factors are also often the cause of 
retardation in school and of conduct problems. 
With lowered budgets and economic uncertainty for 
many teachers, the schools are, nevertheless, trying 
to help to solve these new aspects of old injustices 
to children. As never before, they realize the rela- 
tion of social and economic conditions to education. 


America Was Unprepared for Depression 


The public works and the civil works programs, 
combined with increasing industrial employment, 
will remove many families from relief rolls. But 
there will still remain for at least another year 
perhaps as many as a million families on relief. As 
the need for relief continues, the importance of 
adequate care increases. What can be done for the 
undernourished children in families that have been 
for years on the margin of destitution is still to be 


worked out. The rapid expansion of emergency 
relief services has'shown this country’s capacity 
for organization under pressure, but this demon- 
stration has been costly to the children of the un- 
employed and to the country. 

It is important to remember that the United 
States was entirely unprepared for the depression. 
Unlike England, we had no unemployment reserves 
from which the workers could be paid for a tem- 
porary period. Such reserves not only reduce the 
suffering among the unemployed but, by holding 
up purchasing power, lessen the effect of the de- 
pression. Unlike England, we had no national 
relief system, with the result that there has been 
much greater suffering among children in certain 
localities than in others. We had no such program 
of school lunches as England has had. The child 
health centers in the United States are largely con- 
fined to large cities. Moreover, appropriations for 
child health as well as for schools have been cur- 
tailed in what has often been an unwise and costly 
“economy” program. 

We shall have to continue emergency makeshifts 
again this year, but we should make the experience 
of these last years the basis of a program which 
will in the future maintain minimum educational, 
health and social standards for all children in the 
United States. 
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Vitalizing the Teachers’ Institute 


Many teachers feel that institutes as 
commonly conducted give them little 
professional help.T his article describes 
an experimental institute in which 
teachers raised problems with which 
they needed help and participated in 
discussion of them. The teachers 
almost unanimously preferred this 
plan to the more conventional type 
of institute 


By GEORGE C. KYTE 


Professor of Education, University of California 


since Henry Barnard called the first one, 

primarily because educational officials have 
been convinced that this type of meeting fills an 
important professional need—the improvement of 
teachers. 

Examination of many institute programs sup- 
plies ample evidence of the care with which most 
institutes are planned, both as to selection of top- 
ics to be studied and speakers to present them. On 
the other hand, many teachers severely criticize 
institutes because they feel that little professional 
help is given them in return for the time spent in 
attendance. If their criticism is well founded, the 
individuals responsible for planning institutes 
must see that sound professional help is provided. 

Institutes can be made to serve as effective 
means for furthering teachers’ growth if they are 
conceived and conducted in keeping with sound 
principles of supervision. Not the least important 
modification needed is definite provision for teacher 
participation in order to make institute sessions 
functional professional meetings. That institutes 
can be vitalized so that teachers obtain the assist- 
ance they need is indicated by a procedure utilized 
in Oakland County, Michigan. 


[sin teachers’ institute has persisted ever 


In the fall of 1930 a committee of three village 
school superintendents was selected to plan an in- 
stitute for teachers and principals of rural schools 
in that county. This committee undertook to find 
out from the teachers whether they preferred the 
conventional lecture type of institute or one 
planned to provide largely for teacher participa- 
tion in dealing with problems raised by them- 
selves. The teachers voted almost unanimously to 
try the latter type of institute. Since there was 
ample time to develop an extensive participation 
program, each step in the planning of the institute 
program was taken with the specific purpose of 
meeting outstanding needs recognized by the 
teachers. 

When the teachers were notified regarding the 
type of program most of them had selected, the 
committee requested them to indicate what sub- 
jects or what classroom activities they desired to 
have discussed in the institute meetings. A tabu- 
lation of their reactions revealed that most of the 
teachers were anxious to obtain help in improving 
their teaching of reading. This dominant choice 
was readily accepted by the committee because the 
members agreed that the teachers had selected the 
field where supervision was most seriously needed. 


Six Major Problems Were Chosen 


The committee then sent to the teachers results 
of their responses and urged them to send in lists 
of concrete problems in the teaching of reading 
with which they desired help. Replies received 
were indicative of the keen interest that had been 
aroused. Teachers’ statements including hundreds 
of problems and questions in this one field were 
received by the committee. Some examples of the 
responses will serve to indicate the specific nature 
of the help for which the teachers asked. 

One teacher in a village school sent in the fol- 
lowing list: (1) How can slow children be kept 
interested and wanting to learn to read? (2) How 
can children be trained so that there is regularity 
of eye movement when they read? (3) What are 
the best methods of using phonics in teaching read- 
ing? (4) When should phonics be introduced and 
when should they be stressed? 

A teacher in a one-room school submitted the 
following list: (1) How can pupils in the forth 
and fifth grades be taught to grasp the central 
thought of a paragraph, of a section or of a selec- 
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tion as a whole? (2) How can rate of reading be 
increased? (3) What specific help can lower grade 
pupils be given in developing ability to recognize 
words and phrases of increasing difficulty? (4) 
Where can I get references to help me in finding 
more interesting material for reading apprecia- 
tion? 

The teacher of the first three grades in a two- 
teacher school sent the following set of problems: 
(1) How can lip reading and head movements be 
eliminated? (2) How can drill be made interest- 
ing to children in mastering small words such as 
“what,” “who,” “try” and “then” so that they will 
be retained? (3) What are some good ways of 
teaching children to read with good expression? 

The numerous problems sent in by teachers were 
analyzed, classified and tabulated under major 
type problems. It became evident that six major 
problems needed to be discussed in the institute. 
They were as follows: (1) How shall reading vo- 
cabulary needs be met? (2) How can pupils be 
aided to get meaning from the materials they 
read? (3) How shall the reading program be or- 
ganized efficiently? (4) How can dramatization 
be utilized effectively as a part of the reading pro- 
gram? (5) How can the difficulties of children 
who read slowly be met? (6) How shall certain 
specific reading handicaps be prevented or elimi- 
nated? 


Preparation of the Supervisory Bulletin 


These major problems are as significant as prob- 
lems educational leaders themselves would select 
for inclusion in preparing lectures on the sub- 
ject of reading. Their nature indicates clearly, 
therefore, that a classification of the problems 
submitted by teachers served to determine impor- 
tant phases of teaching on which help was needed. 
' The method used to ascertain the problems en- 
sured a purposeful interest on the part of the 
teachers when the points came up for discussion 
with the group. 

Under each of the six major heads were listed 
the typical specific problems suggested by the 
teachers. Lists of selected references were pre- 
pared which included the most readily accessible 
sources of definite help. The procedure followed 
to this point made possible the utilization of two 
supervisory means for conducting the institute 
effectively—the use of a supervisory bulletin and 
the direction of teachers’ discussion in a super- 
visory meeting. 

When the preliminary activities had been com- 
pleted, plans were made for holding two institute 
meetings scheduled about three weeks apart. They 
were to be conducted as two supervisory group 
conferences. A supervisory bulletin was prepared 
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for each meeting and sent to every rural school 
teacher in the county several weeks before the 
meeting. The following excerpts from one of these 
bulletins will suffice to indicate its supervisory na- 
ture: 


“Fellow Teacher: 

“Since you handed in your statements of difficul- 
ties in teaching reading, I have been classifying 
them to discover the nature of help desired by you. 
This bulletin contains the results of this work se- 
lected for discussion in the first meeting. The re- 
maining problems are reserved for the second 
meeting. 

“In order to get the most help out of the meeting, 
you should take time between now and then to 
(1) think through the answers to the questions 
to discover what you know already from previous 
study and teaching experience; (2) read or study 
as you have time to give to them the specific ref- 
erences suggested below to supplement your 
knowledge, and (3) try to find new answers by 
studying your pupils at work or by experimenting 
in your teaching. 

“In order to help others as well as yourself, you 
should come to the meeting prepared to volunteer 
solutions to the various problems and to enter into 
the discussions. 

“At the first meeting we shall discuss the two 
major problems indicated and the various ques- 
tions submitted by the teachers. Specific profes- 
sional reading helps are also included. The lists of 
selected references have been made extensive so 
that teachers may find materials in the sources 
available to them. 

I—How shall we meet the reading vocabulary 

needs of children? 


A. Questions submitted by the teachers 

1. How can we get children to recognize 
words from time to time and remem- 
ber their meaning? 

2. When should drill on new and difficult 
words occur? 

3. When should help be given a child in 
reading new and difficult words? 

4. How can new words be introduced in 

an interesting manner? 

5. How can I find new games and devices 
to be used in teaching reading? 

6. What definite steps can be taken to 
increase vocabularies of children in the 
intermediate grades? 

7. What would you suggest as the best 
devices for teaching certain words in 
the first grade such as “this,” “them’’? 

8. Should a child work out a word by 
sounding it or should he be told? 
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9. What methods would you suggest to 
stimulate fourth grade pupils in the 
use of phonics to aid in their reading 
of new assignments or outside materi- 
als? 

B. References containing helpful answers 
1. Helpful selections in professional books 

—Anderson, C. J., and Davidson, L., 
Reading Objectives, Chaps. 4, 5; Blais- 
dell, T. C., Ways to Teach English, pp. 
110-121, 270-271; Storm, G. E., and 
Smith, N. B., Reading Activities in the 
Primary Grades, pp. 96-102, 218-250, 
320-329, 365-367; Teachers’ Guide to 
Child Development, California State 
Department of Education, Chap. 8; 
Uhl, W. L., The Materials of Reading, 
pp. 11-27. 

2. Helpful articles in educational periodi- 
cals—Book, W. F., “Various Methods 
of Mastering New Words While Learn- 
ing to Read,” Journal of Educational 
Research, Feb., 1930, pp. 81-94; Cur- 
rier, L. B., “Phonics or No Phonics,” 
Elementary School Journal, Feb., 1923, 
pp. 448-452; Pyle, W. H., “The Read- 
ing Span,”’ Elementary School Journal, 
April, 1929, pp. 586-590; Wheat, H. G., 
“Examination Analysis Versus Phonet- 
ic Analysis in Primary Reading,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Dec., 1928, pp. 
256-266. 

II—How can we help pupils to get meaning from 
the materials they read? 

A. Questions submitted by the teachers 
1. What are some of the best ways of 

teaching children to read with good ex- 
pression? 

Failure of children to recognize central 
thought of paragraph. 

3. Pupil fails to arrange ideas in a definite 
order. 

4. Training in how to study. 

5. How far may “guessing” words from 
context be carried? 

6. Value of “things to look for’ (ques- 
tions written on board) before the class 
reads. 

7. How to increase speed without retard- 
ing comprehension ? 

8. Should accuracy in comprehension pre- 
cede speed in reading? 

9. Is it harmful to let a class read a story 
orally for enjoyment only? 

B. References containing helpful answers 

1. Helpful selections in professional books 

—Anderson, C. J., and Davidson, I., 
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Reading Objectives, pp. 26-51, 124-200, 
278-279, 387-401; Brooks, F. D., The 
Applied Psychology of Reading, pp. 71- 
84, 1381-153; Uhl, W. L., The Materials 
of Reading, Chap. 10; Yoakum, G. A., 
Reading and Study, Chaps. 6, 8, 9. 

2. Helpful articles in educational periodi- 
cals—Alderman, G. H., “The Effect of 
Certain Kinds of Drill Exercises on 
Comprehension,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Jan., 1926, pp. 11-21; 
Waldman, B., “Definite Improvement 
of Reading Ability in a Fourth Grade 
Class,” Elementary School Journal, 
Dec., 1920, pp. 273-280. 


“Looking forward with pleasure to the opportu- 
nity of leading you in your discussion of the prob- 
lems, I am, 


“Very truly yours.” 


This bulletin possessed most of the characteris- 
tics of a good supervisory bulletin. It guided the 
teachers in making personal preparations for the 
announced meeting. It informed them regarding 
the part they were to take in it. Topics to be in- 
cluded in the meeting were stated in problem 
form. Each major problem was accompanied by 
the typical specific problems raised by the teach- 
ers. After each major problem was included an 
extensive list of carefully selected reading refer- 
ences. They were given so specifically that teachers 
could readily find any of the sources to which they 
had access. 


Teachers Strongly Favored Discussion Program 


At the first institute session the teachers were 
guided in breaking up the two major problems in- 
dicated in the bulletin into the significant subdivi- 
sions that needed to be discussed. Thus the teach- 
ers obtained detailed answers that would help 
them in answering the major problem. Teachers 
were called upon to volunteer suggestions based 
on their own experiences or on the reading they had 
found helpful. Their suggestions called forth many 
significant queries from other teachers and the 
result was extensive participation in the discus- 
sions. 

The specific problems listed under each major 
problem were next raised by the leader and vari- 
ous answers to every one were obtained from 
many teachers. An entire hour was spent in the 
group solution of the first major problem. The 
fundamental points included in the discussion were 
summarized by the leader in bringing the discus- 
sion to a close. The second problem was attacked 
in the same manner. Since the teachers had be- 
come accustomed to their fellows and to the leader, 
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they participated more freely and vigorously than 
during the first hour. 

Shortly before closing the first session, the lead- 
er asked for a frank reaction of the teachers to 
the meeting. His request took the form of a ques- 
tion: “Shall our next meeting be conducted in the 
same manner as the present one, or shall I take 
the time to lecture to you, attempting to cover all 
of the points reserved for our meeting?” The 
teachers overwhelmingly favored the discussion 
program, frankly stating that they believed they 
had received more specific help from the guided 
discussion than they had from lecturés at previous 
institutes. When it was pointed out to them that 
the same types of important generalizations had 
been included in the course of the discussions as 
would appear in a well organized lecture, they still 
insisted that these generalizations had taken on 
greater significance because of the concrete appli- 
cations that had occurred in the discussions. 


Second Session Was Better Than First 


When the first session was adjourned, the teach- 
ers gathered in groups around the auditorium and 
continued to discuss specific or general problems 
that had been raised. Teachers who had made ex- 
ceptionally fine contributions found themselves 
centers of groups who wished to discuss with 
them in greater detail points they had presented. 

The second institute session proved to be even 
better than the first. The teachers had become 
better acquainted with each other and consequent- 
ly were more ready to volunteer discussion. They 
felt at ease because they understood how much 
help they themselves obtained by presenting 
either problems or solutions and having them 
frankly discussed by their colleagues. In the sec- 
ond meeting it was possible to use more exten- 
sively the principals and the supervisors who, of 
course, were able to contribute considerable tech- 
nical assistance. Furthermore, since they had 
played little part in the first meeting in order that 
the teachers might become accustomed to taking 
active part in discussing problems, the officials 
found it necessary to assist in answering only dif- 
ficult questions specifically directed to them by the 
teachers. The supervisory officers were accepted 
as an integral part of the whole group. 

For several months after the second meeting, 
I noted evidence of the effects of the meetings. 
Principals and supervisors reported the voluntary 
continuation of discussions of the teaching of 
reading. Many teachers visited certain others 
whose participations in the institute discussions 
indicated that they were meeting difficulties suc- 
cessfully. The teachers urged that similar insti- 
tutes be planned to deal with other problems. 
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Do Government Expenditures Ignore 
Social Values? 
By J. M. ASHTON 


Economist, Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce 


A comparison of functional costs of government and 
costs of education in Oklahoma reveals no evidence of 
concerted planning for expenditures by various govern- 
mental agencies.’ Nor is there the slightest indication of 
consideration for relative social values, past or present, in 
preparing Oklahoma’s 6,500 governmental budgets. 

In completing Oklahoma’s functional government cost 
study and comparing it with the cost of education through- 
out the state, figures for 1931 were taken from official 
reports filed for all Oklahoma political divisions. 

Among the many indexes for prorating federal expenses 
to Oklahoma, it was possible to use population, income, 
wealth, production, consumption or income tax payments. 
Population was used because its ratio approximates the 
mean of other significant ratios. 

Some of the findings are as follows: Oklahoma paid 
$127,412,233 for state and local government in 1931; 
Oklahoma’s share of the federal expense was approximately 
$91,435,832, which brings the total government expense of 
the state to $218,848,065. Per capita cost was $91.42, which 
included $53.22 for intrastate and $38.20 for federal. Cost 
of education per capita was $13.30 for the current expenses 
of common schools. This amount represents 14.8 per cent 
of the per capita governmental expenditure in the state. 
Education on the college level cost 2.8 per cent of the total. 
However, nearly one-third of the revenue for collegiate 
education came from fees paid by students and from the 
income of land grants. 

Other findings are: debt service costs represented 20.1 
per cent of the total cost of government. Highway costs 
represented 15.6 per cent of the total. Counties and town- 
ships spent more for county roads than was spent for 
4,525 rural school districts. Pension service costs repre- 
sented 9.9 per cent of the total expense. Rural mail delivery 
service cost 76 per cent as much as college education. 


Some Startling Assumptions 


Ad valorem taxes do not indicate the amounts spent for 
government. The federal government collected no ad 
valorem taxes in Oklahoma, yet the people of Oklahoma 
paid approximately two and a half times as much for 
national government as for education, primary through 
university. The cost of municipal government was higher 
than that of Oklahoma’s common schools. 

A group of startling assumptions may be drawn from 
the comparative study. For example, if the amount of tax 
money spent to maintain an institution is an index to its 
social value to a democracy, then, (1) highways are worth 
more than common schools; (2) debt service has a greater 
social value than common schools; (3) pensioners are worth 
more than school] teachers because the per capita pensioner 
cost was greater than the per capita teacher cost; (4) 
postal service is three times as valuable as the education 
of 47,515 college students; (5) the state’s six penal institu- 
tions are worth more than its six teachers’ colleges; (6) 
three asylums for the mentally ill are worth more to the 
state than its six teachers’ colleges. 





1Ashton, John M., Functional Costs of Government Compared With 
the Cost of Education. Doctoral dissertation, University of Oklahoma, 
published as official Red Book, Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce. 
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Problems for Investigation in 


State School Systems 


The author has analyzed the annual 
reports of thirty-six state education 
departments, as well as numerous 
other data. He finds that the most 
encouraging trend in the develop- 
ment of such departments is the fact 
that twenty-seven states have recog- 
nized the need of making research 
contribute to the improvement of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory policy 


thirty-six state education departments in- 

dicates that in a general way three major 
factors determine the problems chosen for investi- 
gation by such departments. The state education 
department is continuously confronted with the 
need of evidence to guide it in the formulation and 
evaluation of state policy. Here lies the most fer- 
tile field for research. 

Secondly, the annual reports reveal the need of 
evidence to stimulate and guide public opinion. 
Here the need for the spirit of scientific inquiry 
and judgment is paramount. Otherwise the at- 
tempt to meet the issue may result in mere propa- 
ganda. 

Thirdly, state education departments should as- 
sist and guide local educational authorities in the 
solution of problems and in the development and 
improvement of educational programs. In the ma- 
jority of these studies, research takes on a judicial 
aspect. The education department itself is not a 
party to the local controversy and through a highly 
judicial-scientific interpretation of the evidence 
may often exercise an influence far beyond that 
of any similar investigation conducted locally. 

In analyzing the annual reports of state educa- 
tion departments, I have recorded any problem that 
was clearly defined in the report as in need of in- 


A N EXAMINATION of the annual reports of 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education 
New York State Education Department 


vestigation for a specified purpose or which was re- 
ported as having been investigated. I omitted all 
statistical studies that apparently had become a 
customary part of the annual report unless there 
was specific evidence that such data were being 
used to solve some pertinent problem. Likewise, 
I omitted all problems that apparently were con- 
sidered as matters of administration or legislation. 
A summary of investigations or problems that ap- 
peared three or more times includes the following 
fifteen items: 

1. Investigations to secure a more uniform ac- 
counting as the basis for comparative studies and 
analyses of cumulative data. 

2. Studies to secure a more adequate local ad- 
ministrative organization or for the general 
improvement of specific administrative practices. 

8. Local studies of school building needs as a 
guide to responsible local school authorities. 

4. Investigations to show the inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunity or to discover a more equita- 
ble basis of educational support. 

5. Diagnostic and remedial testing programs to 
improve the instructional program in elementary 
schools. 

6. Studies of the junior high school and of the 
small high school looking toward more effective 
organization. 

7. Standardization and surveys of the one-room 
school as the basis for its improvement or as a 
step toward its elimination. 

8. Studies of the educational needs of handi- 
capped children—mentally retarded, crippled, 
blind, with limited vision, deaf, with limited hear- 
ing, with defective speech—as a basis for provid- 
ing or improving an educational program. 

9. Personnel studies—salaries, qualifications, 
experience, tenure, certification—as a basis for the 
improvement of the personnel service. 

10. Studies of teacher supply and demand. 

11. Studies looking toward a more adequate con- 
trol or administration of state textbooks. 
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12. Surveys of local schools or school systems 
as a basis for the improvement of the educational 
program. 

13. Studies of transportation. 

14. Guidance studies. 

15. Surveys of state educational or quasi educa- 
tional institutions. 

Twelve other significant studies appeared in one 
or two of these state reports, as follows: (1) A 
critical study of the economic and social condi- 
tions underlying the high school program in 
Georgia. (2) An investigation of the junior col- 
lege movement throughout the country with spe- 
cial reference to the junior college needs of Utah. 
(3) A survey of the agricultural problems in agri- 
cultural high school communities in Oklahoma. (4) 
The time lost by teachers on account of illness in 
Florida. (5) The holding power of elementary 
schools in Oklahoma. (6) Overlapping in courses 
of study in Ohio. (7) The cost and administration 
of county traveling libraries in Florida. (8) The 
work of high school parent-teacher associations in 
Florida. (9) Effects of educational practice upon 
pupil learning in Virginia. (10) A study of the 


value of supervision in the rural schools of Mis- 
souri. (11) A study of the ways the school of art 
could serve industry in Massachusetts. (12) A sur- 
vey of the health conditions of 2,000 crippled chil- 
dren in Wisconsin. 

Of all the problems recorded in state reports the 
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five that appeared oftenest were: those financial 
studies looking to a more adequate equalization of 
educational opportunity ; problems of pupil or cost 
accounting; local school problems in need of solu- 
tion through the influence of a state department ; 
problems involved in determining the need and 
quality of an educational program for handicapped 
children, and the various problems that arise in 
secondary education. 


State Surveys Reveal Significant Problems 


Additional studies reported in the correspond- 
ence of directors of research in state education 
departments included: effect of new law on financ- 
ing elementary and secondary education in Mis- 
souri; a book of maps showing the school districts 
by counties in Minnesota; unemployed teacher 
study in Minnesota; class size in junior and senior 
high schools in Massachusetts; retrenchments in 
education in Massachusetts; state support of 
higher education in Texas, and proper housing 
facilities for tenant farms in Tennessee. 

A casual examination of reports on surveys of 
state school systems revealed a number of signifi- 
cant problems not disclosed by the other studies 
made. Among these were: an adequate educa- 
tional program for all subnormal children, includ- 
ing idiots, imbeciles, morons, inferior normals and 
unadjusted or maladjusted children in New Jersey ; 
trends of population and industry, and the relation 
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contains this large forum where educational problems are studied. 
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The New York State Education Building, Albany. Here a staff of nine persons devotes full time to research in education. 


of schools to industry in New Jersey; the support 
and length of the constitutional minimum term in 
North Carolina; liability insurance in California; 
the factors involved in the closing of one-teacher 
schools in California, and an adequate educational 
program for Negroes in Florida. 

The development of the research program in- 
creases the number and variety of clearly defined 
problems. In his biennial report for the year end- 
ing 1929, J. L. Clifton, director of education for 
Ohio, recorded forty-two problems being investi- 
gated by outside agencies or individuals in coop- 
eration with his office. 

In 1931, Frank P. Graves, state commissioner 
of education for New York, invited the several 
graduate schools and colleges of education in the 
state to send delegates to a conference on educa- 
tional research. These delegates, together with 
members of the state education department staff, 
submitted problems for discussion. From these 
suggestions Warren W. Coxe, director, educational 
research division, New York State Education De- 
partment, prepared a list of ninety-one problems. 
In the decade ahead, one measure of the effective- 
ness of state education departments will be the 
number and variety of problems under investiga- 
tion as a phase of the state’s educational program. 

The commissioner of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department appointed a committee on re- 
search from members of his cabinet. The director 
of research meets with this committee semiannu- 
ally or oftener in order to secure their considera- 
tion and advice on the problems proposed for in- 


vestigation. The eleven problems submitted at one 
of these committee meetings are as follows: teach- 
ers’ salaries; a study of students refused admis- 
sion to colleges and professional schools; teacher 
supply and demand; bibliography of studies relat- 
ing specifically to New York State problems; bibli- 
ography of research needed in New York State; a 
study of teachers who fail to be placed upon per- 
manent tenure; criteria or bases for ability group- 
ing; curriculum for ability groups; the function 
of a psychologist in the schools; methods of evalu- 
ating an activity program, and the functions and 
responsibilities of the supervising principal. 


Research Interests Are Often Onesided 


While this paper is concerned primarily with 
problems for investigation, an examination of the 
thirty-six state education department reports 
leaves certain impressions concerning the organ- 
ization of these departments for research. 

The influence of the General Education Board 
stands out conspicuously in the research activities 
of a number of the state education departments in 
the South. 

Of the thirty-six state education department re- 
ports examined, six contained no statement of 
problems investigated or needing investigation. 

In a number of states there was evidence that 
the chief educational officer of the department had 
been in close touch with the research conducted, 
understood the significance of the findings and was 
cognizant of the various problems needing further 
investigation. 
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Frequently the problem was proposed or the 
investigation was conducted by some administra- 
tive or supervisory member of the staff not a mem- 
ber of the research unit. From the standpoint of 
the research problems recorded, many state edu- 
cation departments are conspicuous for the one- 
sidedness of their research interests, an analysis 
of the situation reveals. 

According to the 1932 Educational Directory of 
the U. S. Office of Education, twenty-seven state 
education departments have officials with some 
such title as “director of research.”’ Many of these 
departments are relatively new and had not had 
an opportunity to make themselves felt at the time 
the reports examined were prepared. In other 
states, the work of these research officers is entirely 
or almost entirely limited to the compilation of 
statistics, preparation of routine reports and the 
dissemination of information requested. In some 
states, the annual report of the chief educational 
officer bears adequate testimony that the research 
function is a considerable factor in all the work 
of the department. 

There is considerable evidence of the coordina- 
tion of research with other functions of the state 
education department. Certainly research is more 
than the counting of noses, more than the compila- 
tion of statistics. 


Six Groups of Problems 


In the diagnostic and remedial testing programs 
being carried on in a number of states, there is 
evidence of the joint responsibility of research 
and supervision for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. School building surveys are typical of the 
integration of educational research and adminis- 
trative functions. Perhaps the most encouraging 
trend in the development of state education depart- 
ments at the present time is the fact that twenty- 
seven states have recognized the need of making 
research contribute to the improvement of admin- 
istrative and supervisory policy. 

It appears, then, that the problems for investi- 
gation in state school systems as conducted or 
directed by state education departments fall into 
six general groups, as follows: investigations basic 
to the determination of policy; investigations con- 
ducted for the evaluation of policy; investigations 
looking to the improvement of instruction ; investi- 
gations for the improvement of organization and 
administrative and supervisory procedures; in- 
vestigations looking toward the solution of prob- 
lems of local school systems, and investigations 
looking toward the improvement of the records of 
cumulative experience. In a sense these six state- 
ments may serve to guide the selection of prob- 
lems for investigation. 
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The following three questions require further 
consideration : 

1. Since all problems confronting a state edu- 
cation department cannot be investigated, how 
shall a department determine the selection of the 
problems, the priority and the extent of their in- 
vestigation ? 

2. Is there need for a more aggressive, conscious 
coordination or integration of the research func- 
tion and the administrative or supervisory func- 
tions of state education departments? 

3. Is it desirable to have in every state education 
department staff a group devoted to research 
whose members are entirely freed from any ad- 
ministrative-supervisory responsibility ? 





An “Economy” Example in Rural 


High School Education 


Vanderburg County, Indiana, presents a concrete ex- 
ample of what may be done in the way of educational 
consolidations in the interests of economy, it is pointed out 
in the bulletin published by the Evansville public school 
system. All of the high school buildings that serve the 
county are situated inside the city limits of Evansville. 

Relieved of the necessity of maintaining high schools, 
five of the eight townships and the city of Evansville have 
school tax rates of less than $1. The three townships that 
are exceptions undertook to pass by their bonded obliga- 
tions last year and, as a result, must now pay the fiddler. 

High school pupils throughout the entire county are 
admitted to the Evansville high schools on payment of a 
transfer fee which amounted last year to $86.92 for each 
rural pupil. 

Only three townships provide transportation to Evans- 
ville for their high school pupils, the remainder of the 680 
transfer pupils come in by private conveyance. Two of 
these townships, Scott and Center, last year paid $6,469.28 
for transportation, while the third, Union, worked out a 
scheme whereby its elementary school busses also carried 
high school pupils to Evansville. Evansville has four high 
school buildings. About half the enrollment of one of these 
schools, the Reitz High School, is made up of rural pupils, 
and there the city maintains vocational courses, such as 
agriculture, which are especially organized for the children 
from the rural sections. 

Because they did not join in the general drive of the past 
decade to build high school buildings, five of the eight town- 
ships have no bonded indebtedness. The three townships, 
Center, Knight and Perry owe only $188,932.48, a small 
sum when compared with the obligations piled up in many 
other Indiana townships. 

“If a school building is not utilized to its fullest extent,” 
Rufus A. Putnam, business manager of the Evansville 
schools points out, “it represents wasted capital. By en- 
rolling rural pupils we are able to get the most out of our 
system. The transfer fees pay for the additional teachers 
needed, and the rural pupils get the benefit. At the same 
time the rural taxpayers do not have to maintain high 
schools, which at the best would not have more than 200 
pupils. By coming into the city the rural children also gain 
the advantage of educational standards that it would be 
impossible to maintain in small country high schools.” 
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Permanent Public Relations 


Program Is Needed 
by Schools 


By D. G. STOUT, Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


significance because most of the homes in a 

community are represented in the schools of 
that community. Since the school is a public en- 
terprise by nature, it follows that all its relations 
are of public concern. 

In this article, however, the term “public rela- 
tions” applies only to those activities designed to 
influence public opinion with reference to the 
school and its work. The term “permanent pro- 
gram” in this connection implies that these activi- 
ties are effectively planned, consciously directed 
and continuous. The public relations program 
thus defined sets out to interpret the school to the 
people and to secure their active cooperation in its 
work. There is urgent need for such a program. 


FF sissieanet the school does has public 


Learning Process Not Yet Fully Understood 


The public underestimates the teaching job. The 
old knowledge shop conception of education still 
survives in the minds of many persons. Formerly 
the educative process was conceived to be simply 
a matter of pouring knowledge into the heads of 
children. The child came to school with its head 
empty, so to speak, and the teacher’s task was to 
fill the child’s head with facts. Under such a con- 
ception anyone could teach school who possessed 
a sufficient number of facts. The whole teaching 
process was centered upon the subject rather than 
upon the child. Therefore, anyone who had suffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject could, of course, 
pass it on to the child. Persons who had failed in 
other callings took up the job of keeping school. 
It was looked upon as an easy job. While such a 
mistaken conception of the learning process is 
disappearing, vestiges of it still remain in the 
minds of many persons. 


Commercial organizations 0 f 


every description are fighting 
hard for public favor. Schools 
must do likewise. T hey must sell 
the public on the idea that good 
schools are absolutely essential. 
This selling job necessitates a 
systematic, continuous publicity 
program designed to interpret the 
school to the people and secure 
their cooperation 1m its work 


The new and more accurate idea that to learn 
means to change the behavior ef the individual— 
to develop his habits of life, his attitudes, appre- 
ciations, ideals, interests, knowiedge and abilities 
and to point them toward nobler ends—has not yet 
been grasped fully by the people. They are un- 
aware of the size of this task. They do not realize 
what is at stake when a teacher meets with thirty 
or forty pupils in the teaching-learning process. 
Reactions of some sort are bound to occur at such 
a meeting, and it is these reactions that influence 
the behavior of pupils. They learn, either for good 
or ill, from their own activity. 

The task of the teacher is to keep the pupils 
reacting in desirable ways toward desirable ends, 
each one at his maximum capacity and propelled 
by his own intent, so as to point their whole out- 
look toward a finer type of citizenship. The gen- 
eral public does not appreciate the size of this task. 
The public has the feeling that anyone can teach. 
It underestimates both the difficulty and the im- 
portance of the teaching process. 

It is impossible, in a democracy, for a school 
system to progress unless the public can be made 
to move forward at the same time. Public opinion 
with reference to the school is reflected in the 
actions of school boards. School board members 
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are elected or appointed to represent the people, 
and if the people undervalue the work of the school 
or complain that teachers are paid too much, then 
the school board usually is inclined to vote ac- 
cordingly. It is impossible to get around the fact 
that the voice of the people is the only sovereign 
power in a democracy. It is the citizens who supply 
the money for the schools to operate. They elect 
the superintendents, either by direct or by indirect 
vote, and they also elect the officials who appro- 
priate the necessary funds. Their opinions with 
reference to the school are reflected in the acts of 
the officials. No matter how conclusively various 
experiments and studies may show that certain 
conditions are needed in order to make the school 
what it should be, few changes can be made until 
a majority of the people are made to understand 
the need for the changes. In the last analysis, the 
progress of a school system rests with the people. 


Home Influence Is Strong 


The relationship between the home and the 
school’s daily procedure makes it almost impossihb'e 
for a teacher to give the school patrons a higher 
type of school than they desire. Teachers agree 
that the help of the home is necessary in order to 
have a satisfactory school. The confidence, the 
moral support and the good will of the parents are 
essential to educational progress. 

In a comprehensive study of deceit in children, 
Hugh L. Hartshorne and Mark A. May conclude 
that the influence of the home on the character and 
the entire emotional life of the child is five times 
as great as that of all other agencies combined. 
The child is under parental influence more days 
in the year and more hours in the day than he is 
under the teacher’s influence. The home and the 
school must work toward the same ends. If the 
parents and teachers, through misunderstanding, 
indifference, hostility, lack of information or for 
any other reason work at cross purposes, the work 
of the school is fruitless. 

The fact that the average American citizen is 
poorly informed regarding the schools is another 
reason why a permanent public relations program 
is necessary. In an education course at State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn., I have fre- 
quently asked students fresh from the teaching 
field to classify their former school patrons into 
three groups, as follows: 

Group No. 1—Patrons who want a good school 
and know what constitutes a good school. 

Group No. 2—-Patrons who want a gocd school, 
but do not know what constitutes a good school. 
These patrons desire good advantages for their 
children, but their conception of what constitutes 
a good school is based largely on their own school 
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days. They are uninformed with reference to the 
changes in education that have resulted from care- 
ful study and experimentation. They do not really 
know what is required to make a modern, efficient, 
thoroughgoing school. 

Group No. 3—Patrons who do not know what 
constitutes a good school and who do not desire a 
good school. These patrons are utterly indifferent 
and frequently hostile to the school’s purpose. 

Approximately 300 teachers in this course 
classified their former patrons on the above basis. 
A tabulation of the results shows that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent were placed in Group No. 1; 
about 75 per cent in Group No. 2, and 15 per cent 
in Group No. 3. 

The above percentages are presented with the 
thought that they are no more than an approxi- 
mation. They are simply one indication of how 
teacher judgment rates school patrons on the basis 
of their knowledge of the schools. 

Todd, in his study of what citizens know about 
their schools, formulated fifty simple, general and 
primary questions considered by specialists and 
authoritative opinion to represent the minimum a 
citizen ought to know about his school in order to 
be able to give reasonably intelligent consideration 
to its affairs. Through the cooperation of super- 
intendents, principals and teachers these questions 
were submitted to parents in 6,000 homes in seven- 
teen American cities, varying sufficiently in geo- 
graphic location and in size to be representative 
of the country as a whole. 


Publicity Work Should Be Started Immediately 


Todd says in his report: “The examination in- 
volved 154,650 distinct responses made by over 
7,000 individuals. . .. On the whole, citizens know 
just about 50 per cent of the minimum require- 
ments for the good citizen satisfactorily versed in 
the public school affairs of his community.” 

These questions did not deal with professional 
problems arising out of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess itself. They involved no child psychology or 
any of the considerations contingent upon the 
complex process of directing the activities of youth 
toward desirable ends. They did not deal with 
matters so complicated as the objectives of educa- 
tion, the socialized class meeting or the philosophy 
underlying modern classroom procedure. They 
consisted only of the elementary, general facts 
considered to be prerequisite to a wholesome atti- 
tude and active interest in the welfare of the 
school. 

“On the whole,” Todd says, “they (the citizens) 
have little idea as to the number of children their 





1Todd, William H., What Citizens Know About Their Schools, Teach- 
-~  aaaaae Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 279, 
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community must educate, what the community is 
spending on education, the number of teachers re- 
quired or the minimum wage paid teachers in any 
department. They have little idea of their relative 
ability to support education.” 

It would be folly to delay any longer the inaugu- 
ration of a widespread, systematic and continuous 
program to cause the people to revise their esti- 
mate of the school’s task. Both teacher and admin- 
istrator must enlist in this task of informing the 
people about the school, its objectives, methods, 
accomplishments and needs. 

The schools have lacked an effective and continu- 
ous publicity program. School administrators, su- 
pervisors, teachers and research workers in educa- 
tion have pushed ahead, making experiments and 
studies, trying to discover what ought to be taught 
and how to teach it. They have been so busily en- 
gaged in the main work of the school that they 
have not found time to keep the public properly 
informed. It is only natural that this has hap- 
pened, for to teach, or to discover what to teach, 
is a job in itself. Therefore, many teachers have 
adopted the policy of doing the best teaching job 
they knew how and letting their work speak for 
itself. They have been slow to accept the proposi- 
tion that education must be sold to the public. 


Former Programs Have Lacked Continuity 


Publicity campaigns have been conducted here 
and there by educators when bond issues were 
pending for new school buildings, new equipment, 
or for some other special purpose. But upon com- 
pletion of such drives educators have usually set- 
tled down again to the main job of teaching and 
have left to chance the matter of informing the 
public concerning the new education, its justifica- 
tion and needs. It is high time for a continuous 
program to be adopted to interpret the school to 
the people and to gain their active cooperation. 

The competitive clamor of modern business for 
the customer’s dollar compels the school also to 
take its case to the people. It has been said “if 
you build a better mousetrap than anyone else, 
though you live in the woods, the world will beat 
a path to your door.” This philosophy holds that 
it is not necessary for the person who turns out an 
excellent product to tell the world about it. It 
implies that the public is sensitive to merit, that 
it will seek out merit and reward it. It precludes 
the need of publicity. 

This philosophy was much more applicable in 
the hand tool production age than it is today. In 
the present age, however, economy production, 
both in the amount and kind of goods, tends always 
to exceed the expressed demands of the consuming 
public. Therefore, modern business is furiously 
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at work changing the habits and wants of the pub- 
lic to fit production. This means more and more 
pressure upon sales. The public is made to want 
what formerly it was content to do without. In- 
creased publicity in one enterprise is answered by 
increased publicity in another, and so the race to 
win the public’s dollar goes on. Each group, beck- 
oning, courting favor, appealing through every 
known device, urges the world to “beat a path to 
its doors.” 

With so many paths open to the public, educators 
can hardly expect that the world will beat a path 
to their doors unless they invite attention to their 
goods by means of definitely planned, consciously 
directed and continuous effort. Whether educators 
like it or not, they are thus forced to sell the school 
to the public. 





Do One-Teacher Schools Pay ? 


By ORRIN E. POWELL 


Formerly of Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Are one-teacher schools receiving full value for the money 
they spend annually? Or do most of them get less than 
a $0.59 return on the dollar, as is the case with a large 
group of such schools in New York State?’ 

The lower-expenditure half of the 7,059 one-teacher 
schools of New York show the greatest inefficiency. Many 
schools are maintained for very small enrollments. There 
are twenty-one districts with one pupil to the school. There 
are many more with two, three or four pupils each. It 
would cost far less to widen out the district bounds that 
are now outlived and to transport the few pupils if neces- 
sary. This would place more people and more children in 
the larger district, with more taxable wealth to draw upon. 
The district could operate one good school then and save 
money at the same time. Rather than continue to subsidize 
such schools, the state would be inclined to lend greater and 
more lasting aid by helping these districts to help them- 
selves. 

Evidence shows that the low-expenditure pupils learn 
less. In that group of New York schools spending around 
$1,200 annually, compared to schools with $2,100 current 
expenditures, the pupils fall as much as 1.44 years behind 
in five years time. They are retarded in everything studied, 
whether it be reading accuracy, spelling, reading compre- 
hension, language usage, health knowledge, history and 
civics, geography, elementary science or arithmetic. 

The small, sparsely populated districts that have inade- 
quate taxable wealth make anything but low expenditures 
impossible except through outside help. This means low 
teacher salaries, and therefore lower priced teachers who 
are commonly less efficient and not so well trained. This 
means poor schools. Unfit buildings and grounds and equip- 
ment likewise go with low expenditures. 

This misuse and waste of much needed funds may easily 
be reduced. This educational failure may well be replaced. 
Better results may be obtained and the tax rate may be 
reduced at the same time. 





1Powell, Orrin E., Educational Returns at Varying Expenditure Lev- 
els, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. 








Critical Problems Treated 
in Twelfth Yearbook 


of the Department of Superintendence, 

entitled “Critical Problems in School Ad- 
ministration,” leads to the conclusion that as a 
whole it is the mest significant and best written 
of the series. Judgment may be somewhat biased 
in this appraisal because of the timeliness and the 
problems treated. 

Each chapter treats a single problem and is 
complete in itself. The first considers the structure 
of government and its effect on the administration 
of public education, and summarizes by stating: 
“This (fiscal) independence of the body responsible 
for the local administration of public education 
... has made possible and will continue to provide 
the condition which will enable our public school 
system to contribute most certainly to the develop- 
ment of our democratic society.” 

The scope of administration is next considered 
and the needs are summarized as follows: “To pro- 
vide a broad educational program and the neces- 
sary agencies and service, the unit of school 
organization for administrative purposes should 
be much larger than the small school district so 
common through the country. It should be at least 
large enough to provide for both an elementary 
and a secondary school program. The units that 
usually can provide such a program are the city, 
the county and an enlarged community unit.” 


Ora reading of the twelfth yearbook 


Chapter on Lay Control Is Incomplete 


The chapter on financial support of public edu- 
cation is comprehensive in scope and character. It 
summarizes fairly the existing conditions and ties 
into a rational program the findings and recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Council on 
Education, the National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education and the 1933 program of the 
National Tax Association. 

Another chapter presents some of the evidence 
of lay control of public schools through govern- 
mental or legal methods and through extralegal 
pressure by interest groups. While fairly complete, 
this chapter should have included and explained 
the relationships of certain pressure groups, with 
a reformatory set, to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, through its secretariat. The picture as 
presented is only partially complete. Possibly there 
is a distinction between “friendly” pressure groups 
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and so-called “enemy” pressure 
groups. The critical reader is in- 
terested in the entire range of 
information, not merely a part. 

The chapter on professional 
administration in the schools dis- 
tinguishes nicely between policy 
control and administrative con- 
trol. It points out the real contribution of the 
board of education and its value in maintaining 
popular direction of public education. In this view 
it is functionally correct. It also attempts to allo- 
cate directive control between state and local 
boards. 

Efficiency in school management considers the 
problems that have arisen in the emergency due to 
decreased appropriations. It concludes sanely that: 
“Not a few laymen in their panic have made rela- 
tively superficial proposals for the improvement of 
school administration. If, instead, they would fol- 
low the leadership of educators who fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved, it would be possible 
to capitalize upon the present emergency to effect 
genuine improvements.” 


Excellent Data Presented on Public Relations 


The somewhat delicate problem of the extent to 
which teachers may participate in administration 
has been in general well handled. The limitations 
and possibilities have been fully explored and fairly 
represented. Practically all of the difficulties and 
conflicts now existing between administration and 
teaching personnel could be eliminated or harmon- 
ized if every superintendent would read this chap- 
ter and then put its suggestions into practice. 

The final chapter treats the field of public rela- 
tions. Here is an excellent analysis of some of the 
current problems and methods in popular inter- 
pretation of the schools to the people. It is one of 
the most significant contributions of the entire 
book. It strikes at the vital problem faced by the 
schools—not pressure and strong arm legislative 
lobbying, but sound, continuing education of the 
public to the needs of public education and of a 
democratic society. 

The committee responsible for this yearbook 
includes Supt. Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man; State Commissioner E. W. Butterfield, 
Connecticut; Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Office of 
Education ; Supt. C. R. Gates, Grand Island, Neb. ; 
Supt. Thomas W. Gosling, Akron, Ohio; Supt. 
George Melcher, Kansas City, Mo.; Prof. John K. 
Norton, Teachers College ; Prof. William C. Reavis, 
University of Chicago; State Supt. Agnes Samuel- 
son, Des Moines, Iowa; Prof. George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, and Supt. David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore. 
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Vocational Guidance Can Be Provided 


at Small Cost 


By HARRY DEXTER KITSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


rent business upheaval young people need 

guidance as never before. The general pub- 
lic, too, has become vocation conscious to an un- 
usual degree. Accordingly, most taxpayers will 
support a school superintendent who earnestly tries 
to provide this important service. But naturally 
he will be obliged to cut costs to a minimum. 

Before offering suggestions as to ways of doing 
this, let us visualize clearly the goals we should 
like to attain through vocational guidance. We 
may paraphrase as follows the objectives officially 
set forth by the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation : 

To study the individual differences among pu- 
pils and provide each pupil with the peculiar infor- 
mation and opportunity he needs. 

To inform pupils regarding the opportunities 
existing in the occupational world and the condi- 
tions they will face when they leave school. 

To help each pupil plan his present and future 
education and training in the light of his capacities 
and opportunities. 

To assist pupils, 50 per cent of whom leave school 
at the end of the eighth or ninth grade, to take the 
first steps on the occupational ladder (placement), 
and to follow them afterward and assist them in 
making readjustments. 


FR DUCATORS will agree that during the cur- 


Assembling Vocational Information 


In order to accomplish these ends perfectly, a 
school system needs to have a definitely organized 
bureau of vocational guidance manned by a staff 
of experts, some who gather and assemble infor- 
mation about occupations; others who impart this 
information ; still others who diagnose pupils ; some 
who counsel with pupils through individual confer- 
ences ; placement officers who find jobs for pupils, 
systematically follow them at work and assist them 
in making needed readjustments. 

Inasmuch as few school systems feel they can 
afford to employ a large staff of such experts, the 


The perplexed superintendent who 
sits with blue pencil poised over his 
hard hit budget, pondering where he 
can cut with least myustice, should 
remember that the “aim of the schools 
is to prepare pupils for life,’ and that 
vocational guidance cannot be dis- 
pensed with. This article tells how 
to provide vocational guidance on a 


limited budget 


question arises, How can a school system provide 
the necessary services at least expense? In this 
article I shall describe the ways in which some 
schools are providing such services. 

Let us first consider the gathering and assem- 
bling of information about the occupations. Most 
communities have a quantity of such information 
that needs only to be assembled. Some of it may 
be found in books in the libraries. The librarian in 
some communities has made a start by assembling 
all the books on vocations in one section under the 
heading, “Books on Vocations.” In Bridgeport, 
Conn., a list of all such books in the libraries of the 
city was compiled, arranged according to occupa- 
tions, printed in quantities and distributed to all 
classes and rooms where vocational guidance is 
carried on. 

In a community where there is a deficiency of 
books on this subject, some public-spirited organ- 
ization might supply funds for making needed pur- 
chases, as the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club did in Nashville, Tenn. 

Imparting information about occupations is car- 
ried on largely through a course in occupations. 
In some instances this course is given as a unit in 
civics or economic citizenship. In order to teach 
it properly, the teacher should be trained in voca- 
tional guidance. In case the school does not have 
such a person on its staff, one or more of the teach- 
ers should be urged to take courses in vocational 
guidance when they go to summer school, or to 











take them through extension courses offered by 
near-by universities. 

Whether a school offers a separate course in 
occupations or not, it is possible and desirable to 
use the subjects of the curriculum as vehicles 
through which to impart information about occu- 
pations. A county in Virginia is applying this idea 
in its high schools in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Committees of teachers representing all the sub- 
ject matter fields are outlining their courses in such 
a way that through the courses in Latin, algebra, 
history and literature, pupils are led to think about 
their vocational problems, find information about 
various lines of work and formulate intelligent 
plans for the future. 

Giving individual counsel to every pupil who 
needs it is also difficult to achieve without experts. 
Advisers are plentiful in most school systems, but 
they usually confine their counsel to curricular and 
social matters and are generally not competent to 
speak on vocational questions. A school that wishes 
to do serious vocational guidance should find teach- 
ers who are equipped by training and experience, 
and should give them enough time to care for the 
vocational problems that need individual attention. 
The appointment of part-time advisers is a com- 
mon practice in caring for curricular, extracurric- 
ular and social needs; surely the vocational prob- 
lems deserve equal consideration. 

Some saving can be made in this individual ad- 
visement, which is expensive enough under any 
conditions, by the use of auxiliaries outside the 
school—men and women in the community who 
represent occupational fields and who are willing 
to interview pupils regarding the opportunities, 
conditions and requirements in their respective 
fields of work. Members of Rotary, Kiwanis, Al- 
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Vocational guidance is indis- 
pensable in the modern school. 
Here a senior is shown con- 
sulting with his principal 
about postgraduation plans. 


trusa, Zonta, Quota and Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs are sympa- 
thetic to such requests. One school pr‘n- 
cipal arranges a number of evenings 
throughout the year which he calls voca- 
tional evenings. As many as fifty men 
and women in the community represent- 
ing as many occupations come to the 
school gymnasium where each one sits 
at a small table and interviews pupils 
who wish help in thinking through a 
vocational problem. Naturally the serv- 
ice which such persons can render is chiefly that 
of supplementing the information which the pupils 
have obtained through reading. They can hardly 
advise a pupil intimately since they do not know his 
capacities or his social and economic background. 

Helping boys and girls to find jobs (placement) 
is also a service that can scarcely be rendered with- 
out an expert devoting full-time to the work. In 
New York City the board of eduaction relieves it- 
self of this expense by asking the state department 
of labor to maintain placement officers at various 
schools. Without some such arrangement, the 
school system on a limited budget may be obliged 
to limit its efforts to such placement as can be 
effected by a devoted teacher in odd hours. There 
is a teacher of chemistry in one high schoo! who 
has so won the confidence of employers in his com- 
munity that he has a fairly steady stream of calls 
for bright boys and girls, and every pupil in the 
school who desires a job seeks the help of this 
teacher. Though such cases are admittedly rare, 
it would be possible in many principals’ offices to 
appoint an interested teacher who can spend some 
time in the principal’s office attending to the clear- 
ance of calls as they come in. 

Following pupils into employment or in their 
further educational careers is a task for a full-time 
worker, but some follow-up can be effected, at least 
to the extent of keeping records up to date, by any 
school that has a live alumni officer. 

In considering the provisions that should be 
made for vocational guidance we have emphasized 
the necessity of having experts, that is, persons 
who are trained in the techniques of vocational 
guidance and who have a background of experience 
in occupational life. We have also pointed out that 
they should be given adequate time in which to 
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do the exacting work of guidance. We realize that 
these conditions are difficult for the harassed su- 
perintendent to provide. There are some ways, 
however, in which he can achieve these ends indi- 
rectly. For one thing he can comb his teaching 
staff to see how many members have already had 
courses in vocational guidance. Practically every 
fairly large school system has one or more teachers 
who are thus equipped. 


Activities Must Have an Organizing Head 


During the past fifteen years I have instructed 
thousands of teachers in at least an elementary 
course in guidance. Many of them have taken ad- 
vanced work leading to the master’s degree in this 
field. These persons, now teaching science, civics, 
Latin or some other subject, would like to engage 
in guidance. They need only the encouragement 
of their superintendents and principals. They can 
form the nucleus of a trained staff which can easily 
be augmented if the superintendent selects other 
teachers who have the requisite personal qualifica- 
tions and occupational experience and suggests to 
them that in their summer studies or through ex- 
tension study they take courses in vocational guid- 
ance. Thus in a few years he will have a number 
of qualified persons on his staff who can split their 
time between vocational guidance and the other 
work they have been doing. Some of these persons 
who are already qualified might be released if their 
small classes in Latin or German could be taught 
in alternate years. 

I have also tried to convey the idea that some 
of the arrangements require merely the coordina- 
tion of forces already existing within the school— 
the library, subject matter courses, home room 
periods, assemblies, extracurricular activities. Of 
course all these activities should have an organiz- 
ing head. In some schools, when vocational guid- 
ance is being initiated, a committee of teachers is 
made responsible. While this arrangement has the 
advantage of focusing interest on the problem, it 
is not effective as an administrative unit. Some 
individual must be officially appointed to see that 
the work is coordinated. This person might well 
be a member of the staff who has taken courses in 
vocational guidance and who is willing to perfect 
his knowledge through further study. 

In many schools some of the objectives here set 
forth could be attained through better utilization 
of the principal’s office. Investigations made by 
the National Education Association show that 
many nonteaching principals spend too much time 
in doing unimportant, poorly organized routine 
tasks. A better organization of the office and 
assignment of duties might result in savings which 
could be turned to account in guidance—giving 
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more time for interviewing, programming, keep- 
ing of records and similar matters. 

In considering the forces that should be coordi- 
nated, the superintendent should not neglect those 
forces outside the schools. Every community con- 
tains individuals and organizations that are anx- 
ious to further the efforts the school is making 
toward assisting pupils to plan for the future. In 
addition to the service clubs already mentioned, 
local industrial establishments constitute a labora- 
tory through which some guidance can be given. 
Superintendents who desire to enlist more com- 
munity support for the schools can find no more 
appealing project than vocational guidance. 

As the perplexed superintendent sits with blue 
pencil poised over his hard hit budget, pondering 
where he can cut with least injustice, he may be 
tempted to think that “vocational problems will 
not bother pupils until they leave school anyway” 
and so they can dispense with vocational guidance. 

When this temptation comes, let him review the 
Cardinal Principles of Education which educators 
talk so much about: “The aim of the schools is to 
prepare pupils for life.” Surely a school system 
that desires to live up to this motto must give pupils 
some help in thinking about their vocations, which 
will occupy so important a place in their lives. It 
is hoped that by utilizing some of the measures 
here suggested, as well as others particularly ap- 
propriate to the local situation, the harassed super- 
intendent may be able to provide more vocational 
guidance than he had originally anticipated. 





Who Are the Unemployed Teachers? 


The following letter was written to the editor of the 
Literary Digest by J. F. Messenger, dean of the school of 
education, University of Idaho. The letter emphasizes a 
significant fact in regard to the reputed oversupply of teach- 
ers at a time when the question of abolishing teacher train- 
ing institutions is being agitated. Dean Messenger’s letter 
follows: 

“We have been given statistics repeatedly purporting to 
show the enormous number of unemployed teachers, but 
these figures are misleading. There are a great many thou- 
sand persons who are candidates for teaching positions 
because they cannot get work in their chosen fields. Law- 
yers, preachers, engineers, business men from many lines 
and trades, married women who once taught and whose 
husbands are now making but little, and other types of per- 
sons who can in some way meet the minimum requirements 
for a certificate are listed as unemployed teachers. They 
should be called unemployed lawyers, business men, and 
so forth. They are in the teaching profession but tempo- 
rarily, and they hope soon to get out. 

“It is doubtful whether there would be too many teachers 
if the temporary makeshifts now ‘in the profession’ could 
get work of their choice. It is not correct to charge against 
the teaching profession this great number of persons who 
use teaching as a last resort.” 
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Mepefry To Say — 


§ CHOOLMASTERS are now more than ever being criticized as prais- 
ers of the past. You know that this is libel. None have so steadily 
worked for the future as you. The main thing is to imbue the genera- 
tion with the intent to make the country’s future better than its past. 
This means a courageous diagnosis of political and economic diseases 
that have caused the present injustices to the common man. It means 
a recognition that education is primarily charged with working for 
cures. 


A nprEw EDSON, favorite schoolmaster, now enjoying the com- 
pany that honest men seek in the next world, once told me that early 
in life he was so depressed by his lack of intelligence and ability that 
he sought the acquaintance of adult pupils in the evening schools in 
order to have the solace of feeling superior. He says each one knew 
more about something or other than he did. He was invited by a work- 
ingmen’s lodge to speak on George Washington. The short contribu- 
tions by members after his address, he told me, were richer in facts 
and more ably presented than his disquisition. “I find,’”’ said honest 
Andrew, “that the assumption that others know more about much than 
I do is a good thing. If I am anxious to learn, my inferiority complex 
doesn’t bother me. A good questioner and listener is more welcome 
than one who is known to be fond of talking.” 


W HEN I worked in a drug store, there was a “want book” handily 
placed under the counter. Whenever a customer asked for something 
of which the stock was running low, you had to write, in the want book, 
the date and the amount of that particular stock on hand. Pythagoras 
recommended keeping such a record always ready for noting the 
owner’s supply of patience, courtesy, industry and other desirables. 
Many since his day have built up their stock by his device. Seems prig- 
gish, doesn’t it? But it’s business. 


T HERE cannot be any day while you are alive that has not some suc- 
cess and some failure in it. Form a habit of thinking over your suc- 
cesses for the sheer joy of it. This is as productive of mental strength 
as good food is of bodily. Analyze your important failures. Don’t feel 
sorry about them. Remorse crumbles energy. 


W HEN things look dark for the school man, he can remember the 
experience of other public men who found that enemies did as much 
benefit to them as friends did. Read again your biographies of Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Lincoln and T. Roosevelt and don’t let the barbs get 
under your skin. Men have been loved for the enemies they have made. 
No one has accused educators of being too good fighters. 
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Beats the Depression 





Ohio, had for a number of years practiced 
“economy” even to the extent of removing 
telephones from all school buildings in the city. 

As so often happens in extreme programs of 
economy, the school buildings and equipment had 
been allowed to deteriorate to the point where 
roofs leaked, plaster had fallen, plumbing was out 
of repair, woodwork was rotting for lack of paint, 
broken window glass had not been replaced, elec- 
tric wires and fixtures were in dangerous condition 
and even foundations and walls of some buildings 
were seriously in need of repair. 

Yet the board of education had accumulated a 
bank balance of $15,000 of which it was extremely 
proud until the bank failed leaving a debt of $15,- 
000 instead of a balance. In the meantime the 
county budget committee decided that a school 
board which had a surplus could get along with a 
lowered tax levy, so the income was reduced. 


‘To E school board at Washington Court House, 


By WILLIAM E. ARNOLD 


Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University 


This was the situation that faced 
A. C. St. Clair when he was appointed 
in 1930 as superintendent of schools 
at Washington Court House, a city of 
about 9,000 inhabitants. The condition 
of the physical plant presented a genu- 
ine problem which looked particularly 
serious since the year 1930 was 
marked by demands for economy and 
retrenchment. 

Here was an apparently hopeless 
situation, but this energetic superintendent of 
schools went to work to find the solution of the 
problems. He effected all possible economies with- 
out reducing teachers’ salaries or interfering with 
necessary activities of the schools. His first step 
was to gain the consent of the school board to go 
ahead and do what he could toward making the 
most urgent repairs with the small amount of 
money available. With a free hand, but little money, 
his next step was to qualify his school district 
under the state aid laws and thus obtain some 
money from the state. 

During the summer of 1931 work was started on 
the high school building. The roof leaked badly 
and had to be entirely replaced. Bids on the job 
approximated $1,500. Mr. St. Clair did not have 
$1,500 to spend on this job, so with the help of the 
school janitors and day labor, he supervised the 
job himself. He “shopped around” for materials 
and secured substantial discounts. The result was 
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a complete new roof for a cost of about $500. Nu- 
merous smaller jobs were done in the same way. 

The following summer, however, it was possible 
to get the repair and renovation program well 
under way. Following is a partial list of work done 
at the high school building alone. 

All exterior woodwork was given two coats of 
lead and oil. Exterior doors were refinished. All 
screens were dipped in asphalt paint. All open- 
ings were calked. All broken glass was replaced 
with new glass and putty was repaired. 

Calcimine was removed from walls and ceilings. 
Side walls and ceilings were given two coats of 
paint, and three coats when necessary. Damaged 
plaster was removed and new plaster added. Ceil- 
ings of shower rooms were plastered and sprayed 
with aluminum paint. Ceilings and posts in the 
gymnasium were sprayed with aluminum paint. 
All statuary and friezes were refinished. Much of 
the woodwork was revarnished. All radiators were 
redecorated. Floors were oiled and waxed. 

The building was completely rewired and each 
classroom was equipped with four lights in place 
of one and service outlets were put in each room. 
New service lines, switch panels, switches, lighting 
fixtures, border lights, foot trough and lights, dim- 
mers, vacuum cleaner outlets and additional out- 
lets were installed. The study hall was rearranged 
with a new entrance. The outer office of the super- 
intendent was enlarged and a storeroom was added 
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with cases and shelving. An office was provided 
for physical education teachers. A hot water 
heater was provided with thermostatic control. 

The manual training department was enlarged 
and equipped with additional drawing tables, 
cases, tools and machinery. The commercial de- 
partment was equipped with new desks and cases. 
The general science room was equipped with an 
instructor’s desk providing gas, water and elec- 
tricity. New pupils’ desks were placed in the study 
hall. New teachers’ desks and chairs were added 
to many classrooms. New works were installed in 
the large clock on the building. New window 
shades were installed. Many books were added to 
the library. Maps were provided for the history, 
English, and foreign language departments. 

All old desks, chairs and auditorium seats were 
refinished. The auditorium was equipped with new 
curtains, drapes and rubbe: matting. The plumb- 
ing was repaired, and three new lavatory sinks 
were installed. The biology laboratory was rear- 
ranged and much equipment added. New equip- 
ment was provided for the physics department and 
for the chemistry department. Boilers were re- 
paired and equipped with new blow-off valves. 

Similar work was done in five other school build- 
ings. The list of repairs and replacements com- 
pleted during the summer of 1933 is as long as the 
one presented above. 

How was it possible, under the conditions that 


This study hall at Washington High School was remodeled into a combination study hall and library. 
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The roof of this building was entirely replaced for $500. This is a good building which was being destroyed through neglect. 
It is now in excellent condition. 


existed, to accomplish so much? The answer in- 
volves many interesting stories all of which center 
around the abounding energy, originality, and per- 
sistence of the superintendent. With a few minor 
exceptions he supervised all work himself and used 
the labor of janitors and unemployed laborers, who 
were hired at the low rates of pay prevailing dur- 
ing these years. 

Mr. St. Clair also took advantage of many bar- 
gain prices on materials that dealers were anxious 
to sell at any price. For example, an electric sup- 
ply company went bankrupt and many new elec- 
trical fixtures and supplies were purchased at a 
fraction of the usual cost. A large paint concern 
was induced to use the painting projects for adver- 
tising purposes and sold all necessary paint and 
varnish at greatly reduced prices and in addition 
supplied, without cost, a man to supervise the work. 

The work on the electrical and heating installa- 
tions which needed overhauling was done under the 
supervision of an insurance inspector paid for by 
an insurance inspection bureau. The result was a 
saving of 30 per cent in insurance premiums. 

Even with cheap labor and greatly reduced 
prices on materials, money had to be provided. 
This was secured in a number of ways. It has 
already been mentioned that some aid was secured 
from the state. Careful and sensible savings were 





made when possible on current expenses. The state 
legislature passed an act permitting school dis- 
tricts to fund debts and to borrow money. Imme- 
diately Mr. St. Clair got busy and secured about 
$5,000 by the collection of outstanding tuition 
debts from other districts. 

The school buildings and equipment of Washing- 
ton Court House are in better condition than they 
have been for many years. All of the six school 
buildings in the city have been completely over- 
hauled from roof to basement. Every roof has 
either been relaid or put in first-class condition. 
Every classroom, auditorium, corridor and office 
has been redecorated. Every piece of furniture has 
been refinished. Every window has been equipped 
with new window shades. Each building has had 
exterior woodwork repainted and has been rewired 
and equipped with new fixtures. All heating plants 
have been replaced or overhauled. The equipment 
in each building has been repaired and enlarged. 
The greater part of the plumbing has been over- 
hauled. 

The program of improvement continues. Part 
of the school grounds have been graded and land- 
scaped. The remainder are at the present time 
being improved. At present a large force of CWA 
workers are busily engaged in grading, sodding 
and planting trees and shrubbery. 
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Building Supervision Pays 
High Dividends 


By PROF. RAY L. HAMON 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


tion of school executives when educational 
buildings are being erected. 

The plant program may be scientifically formu- 
lated, the educational and architectural services 
may be performed with the utmost care, and yet 
the building may be unsatisfactory because of 
faulty construction. When plans and specifications 
for a new school building have been completed, the 
educational planners, architects and engineers 
have expressed their visions of a new building on 
paper; but these visions are of no avail unless 
properly executed in substantial materials. 

Supervision of school building construction is a 
triangular relationship involving the board of edu- 
cation, the architect and the contractor. The con- 
tractor wishes to construct a good building since 
his professional future depends upon satisfied own- 
ers and architects; however, he is forced to give 
immediate attention to the problem of erecting the 
building for the specified sum and still make a 
profit. During periods of keen competition, it is 
sometimes necessary in order to secure a contract 
to bid the job at cost, making a profit by short cuts 
in the construction. It is essential that the board 
of education be represented on the job during the 
process of construction, either directly or through 
the architect. 


C ERTAIN salient factors demand the atten- 


Continuous Supervision Is Needed 


The agreement between the board of education 
and the architect should specify not only the fee 
to be received by the architect but also the services 
to be rendered. According to the proposed form 
of agreement of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the “basic rate” does not include continuous 
resident supervision, but provides only for con- 
sultations and occasional visits to the job by the 
architect. It is recognized by this agreement that 
there should be a resident supervisor, but that this 
supervisor should be paid by the owner although 
employed by and responsible to the architect. The 
chief danger lies in the fact that the board of edu- 
cation may think it is paying for supervision and 
may believe that it is receiving this service. Al- 


though the architect may know that the job is not 
being adequately supervised, he hesitates to inform 
the board of the situation. 

Adequate supervision cannot be accomplished by 
occasional and haphazard visits to the job. Large 
projects require the continuous services of at least 
one full-time resident supervisor. Complicated 
modern construction requires many highly special- 
ized building operations. It is often necessary to 
secure the services of such specialists as structural, 
mechanical and electrical engineers to supplement 
the regular work of the resident supervisor. 


Who Should Supervise Construction? 


Correspondence and conferences with school su- 
perintendents reveal differences of opinion as to 
whether it is more satisfactory to have supervision 
of construction performed by the architect and his 
employees or by employees of the board of educa- 
tion. In most large cities supervision by board of 
education employees is preferred. 

In most states there is no provision for state 
supervision of construction during the erection of 
schoolhouses. In about one-fourth of the states 
there is some state supervision of schoolhouse con- 
struction. These inspections are usually made by 
the director of the division of schoolhouse plan- 
ning, who may be competent in functional plan- 
ning but not especially trained in the techniques 
of building construction. 

There seems to be no standard practice among 
architects as to what is included under the term 
supervision. It may mean an occasional visit to 
the job on the way to or from the office, or it may 
mean continuous supervision by one or more tech- 
nically trained resident supervisors. 

A supervisor of construction should be honest, 
dependable and thorough. He should be pleasant 
but firm, with the ability to give instructions with- 
out offense. Supervisors of construction should 
have had actual field experience in building. Ex- 
perience in an architect’s office or as a contractor 
is also desirable. The supervisor of construction 
should be at least as well trained as the contractor’s 
superintendent or foreman. The supervisor should 
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have no financial relationship to the contractors 
or to manufacturers and distributors of materials. 

It is essential also that structural operations and 
installation of mechanical and electrical work be 
supervised by men technically trained in these 
special branches of engineering. 

When the board of education maintains a com- 
plete internal architectural organization, the su- 
pervisors of construction will naturally be respon- 
sible through this organization to the board of 
education. When the board of education maintains 
no building department and erects only an occa- 
sional building for which a private architect is 
retained, the supervisor of construction should be 
responsible to this architect and through him to 
the board. A common practice is for boards of edu- 
cation to retain private architects on percentage 
to design buildings and an internal building de- 
partment to operate and maintain them. 


What Are a Supervisor’s Duties? 


With this type of organization the resident su- 
pervisor of construction should be responsible to 
the building department of the board of education, 
but he should work under the general direction of 
the architect, who should be retained for consulta- 
tion and occasional visits until the completion of 
the job. The building department of the board of 
education in a large city often employs full-time 
structural, mechanical and electrical engineers. 
These men should also serve as supervisors of 
these branches of new construction work. 

When a state department of education supplies 
plans and specifications to a local school unit, it 
should require that the local board of education 
employ a competent resident supervisor of con- 
struction who will be responsible to the local board 
but who will work under the general direction of 
the state department. 

The supervisor’s first duty is to familiarize 
himself thoroughly with his plans and specifica- 
tions. His field duties begin with the staking out 
of the building and are not terminated until the 
job has been finally accepted by the board of edu- 
cation. His function is to see that the building is 
erected in accordance with plans and specifications. 

A supervisor must sometimes inspect as well as 
supervise, although primarily he should strive to 
do the latter by preventing errors rather than con- 
demning completed work. Improper and defective 
materials should be condemned when they are 
delivered on the site, rather than after they have 
been incorporated into the building. It will often 
be necessary for the supervisor to visit local shops 
and mills to inspect work that will be partly com- 
pleted when delivered. 

When there is danger of misunderstanding or 
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an inclination on the part of the contractor to dis- 
regard instructions, the supervisor should issue 
written instructions and send copies of them to 
the architect and to the board of education. The 
supervisor should watch every portion of the 
building during the process of erection and should 
allow no work to be concealed until he has had an 
opportunity to inspect it. He should keep a list 
of irregularities to be checked off as they are cor- 
rected. 

Payments to the contractor should never be 
made until the contractor’s request for payment 
and schedule of work completed have been checked 
and approved by the supervisor. 

It is recommended that a full-time resident su- 
pervisor be employed on every school building 
costing $100,000 or more. Atlhough the continuous 
services of a resident supervisor would be desir- 
able on smaller jobs, the percentage involved would 
probably be too great. In such cases it is necessary 
to depend upon continuous supervision only dur- 
ing the vital parts of the construction, with part- 
time supervision for the remainder of the work. 

The safest single rule regarding the pay of su- 
pervisors is that the resident supervisor should 
be paid as much as, or a little more than, the con- 
tractor pays his foreman or superintendent in 
charge of the job. This salary will usually secure 
the services of a competent supervisor. 

In general, 1.5 per cent of the total cost of the 
building should be allowed for actual field super- 
vision of construction. This percentage may be 
reduced to three-fourths of 1 per cent on large 
jobs and probably increased on small jobs to 2 per 
cent of the construction cost. 


Adequate Supervision Saves Tax Money 


When private architects are retained to design 
school buildings, they should be retained until the 
completion of the job, for consultation, occasional 
visits and general direction of the work. If the 
architect is not expected to supply resident super- 
vision, this should be considered in fixing his basic 
rate and the architect’s fee should be established 
at a rate that will allow the board of education to 
employ resident supervisors out of the total allow- 
ance for architectural services. 

Poor construction results in high maintenance 
costs and short-lived buildings, thereby wasting 
tax money that is so acutely needed for many edu- 
cational purposes. Adequate supervision of build- 
ing construction to protect the taxpayers’ invest- 
ment and the health and lives of the boys and girls 
is urgently recommended. This is especially true 
during these times of emergency employment and 
high pressure spending. Building supervision 
costs little and pays high dividends. 
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Sterilizing Tank Suits and Towels 


Is an Important Procedure 


Mr. Frostic, whose article in the Feb- 
ruary issue dealt with samtation of 
the swimming pool, this month dis- 
cusses methods of sterilizing tank 
suits and towels and the control of 
algae, fungi and bacteria. In the May 
issue Mr. Frostic will write about 
getting the school plant ready for 


Summer 


AINTENANCE of sanitary swimming 
M pool conditions depends largely upon the 

procedures concerned with the use and 
sterilization of tank suits and towels. Failure to 
take adequate care of these articles may nullify all 
other sanitary operations and make the locker 
room and the pool unsafe for pupils. 

Moist conditions prevailing about pools and 
locker rooms and temperatures ranging from 76° 
F. to 80° F. contribute to the rapid growth of algae, 
fungi and bacteria. Porous materials such as wood, 
cement, plaster and some types of marble furnish 
ideal places for dirt to accumulate and for algae, 
fungi, bacteria and various slimes to grow. Wet 
tank suits or towels stored in lockers also invite 
the growth and development of these organisms. 
Only the strictest sanitary procedures will offset 
these hazards. 

Because of its resistance to high temperatures 
and many so-called antiseptic solutions and clean- 
ing compounds, Trichophyton interdigitale, the 
principal fungus that produces athlete’s foot, 
serves as a standard for determining the proce- 
dures necessary to obtain safe operating condi- 
tions. Fungi of this type grow readily on skin, 
hair, wool, silk, bone, horn, leather and on any 
animal tissue. 

They grow sparingly if at all on rubber, wood, 
cotton, tile, marble, brick or metal. Growth on 
these materials seems to take place only when dirt, 
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slime or algae are present. While these fungi will 
not grow on plain or sponge rubber, they have been 
found to grow on the rubber insoles of bath slippers 
because the thread reenforcing in the sole serves 
to accumulate small quantities of dirt or skin 
scales. 

Here, however, is the basis for an absolute rule 
that only cotton tank suits and towels should be 
permitted at any time. Wool or silk materials are 
condemned because they offer favorable growth 
media and because adequate sterilization is ex- 
tremely difficult. Such materials do not stand the 
necessary high temperatures. 

The practice of permitting use of miscellaneous 
tank suits and towels, which under some proce- 





This is the steam box used for sterilizing tank suits. In this 
box the suits reach 75° C. in ten minutes’ exposure. 
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dures are expected to be carried home and washed, 
usually results in greatly increasing the pool bac- 
teria load and in providing a direct means for 
increasing the hazard of infection. Home washing 
is more or less a haphazard procedure. In most 
cases neither the length of time given to washing 
the material nor the temperature of the water is 
sufficient to ensure the killing of infecting organ- 
isms. Furthermore, it is difficult to make sure that 
suits and towels are taken home by pupils for 
washing after each swimming class. 

The danger of infection from these sources has 
been investigated through various scientific re- 
searches, all of which show how easy it is for a 
pupil to become infected through his own igno- 
rance or carelessness, as well as through that of 
others. 


Two Ways of Treating Suits and Towels 


Robert T. Legge reports that 15 1/3 per cent of 
the women and 511% per cent of the men in the 
University of California in 1928 were infected with 
some form of athlete’s foot. Some centers show 
an even greater percentage of cases. Methods of 
treating the infection have developed rapidly since 
1928 and at present it is more adequately con- 
trolled. Legge cites cases where other parts of the 
body, particularly the groin, become infected from 
towels that were first used by the patient to dry 
infected feet. He recommends that the bather dry 
the body first and the feet last, whether the feet 
are infected at the time or not. The towel should 
then be sent to a steam laundry. 

During the shower the body sheds millions of 
skin scales that may be infected by various skin 
diseases. In the case of athlete’s foot the hyphae 
of the fungus penetrate deeply into the skin. A 
fragment of one of these threads of hyphae may 
propagate a new growth on some other part of the 
body or on other persons. It is therefore highly 
important that towels and tank suits be used by 
one individual only and that they be carefully steri- 
lized after use. Floors and walls should be kept 
clean and sanitary. 

Before discussing methods of handling towels 
and tank suits, it is necessary to state the condi- 
tions best suited to destroy infecting organisms. 
Any method used must be capable of destroying 
not only the growing organism but also the more 
resistant spore of the organism. Scientific tests 
show that Trichophyton spores and hyphae are 
destroyed at temperatures ranging from 75° C. to 
100° C., provided such temperatures are continued 
for ten minutes. Such treatment will destroy the 
resistant fungus of athlete’s foot and few if any 
other organisms likely to adhere to towels or tank 
suits are likely to survive. 
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This picture shows the truck construction, and also how the 
rack is hung in the drying room, the truck being pulled out 
from under after the rack of suits is hung. 


There are two ways of treating suits and towels 
that meet the requirements for proper sterilization 
—the laundry method and the steam cabinet 
method. The standards set up by the National As- 
sociation of Laundry Owners contain the following 
temperature provisions: for washing and rinsing 
soiled cotton and linen articles—100° F. (38° C.) 
for 10 minutes, 120° F. (44° C.) for 5 minutes, 
150° F. (65° C.) for 4 minutes; for dirty bun- 
dles—195° F. (90° C.) for 25 minutes; for drying 
room—212° F. (100° C.) for 15 minutes. Either 
the commercial laundry or the school laundry can 
meet these conditions easily. 

The standard set for colored fabrics—100° F. 
(38° C.) for 10 minutes; 120° F. (44° C.) for 10 
minutes—are not high enough to ensure killing of 
dermatophytes. The standards for silk and wool, 
because of shrinkage and the character of the ma- 
terial, are much lower and the certainty of killing 
dermatophytes is much less. 

Soaps and washing compounds have little effect 
in destroying these fungi and cannot be considered 
effective sterilizing agents. Their main purpose 
is to reduce surface tension and allow closer con- 
tact of water with the fabric. It is sustained high 
temperature that does the work. 








. 
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The other method employed involves the use of 
a steam box. This is a galvanized iron cabinet 
314 by 5 by 5 feet with a 1 to 14-inch steam line 
entering the box through a diffuser to supply live 
steam for heating. A valve is placed outside the 
box on the supply line so that when the door is 
closed the steam may be turned off or on as re- 
quired. The box has a refrigerator type door of 
galvanized iron with refrigerator locks so that it 
may be tightly closed. A drain line is placed in the 
sloping bottom of the cabinet to carry off condensed 
steam and a vent line is run from the top of the 
box to the outside air to care for surplus steam. 

Steam within the box is at or slightly above 
atmospheric pressure. Temperatures with this type 
of sterilizer can be raised to 75° C. or more, thus 
fulfilling the requirements for adequate steriliza- 
tion temperatures. The floor of the box is con- 
structed over heavy plank supports and placed at 
the same level as the floor outside the box so that 
the suit truck can be pushed into the cabinet easily. 
The box shown in the accompanying illustration is 
in the boiler room, the door opening from the 
locker room corridor. 


A Handy Truck for Conveying Tank Suits 


A second procedure is to line the sides of the 
sterilizing box with steam radiation sufficient to 
raise the temperatures to the required limit. This 
method requires insulation of the box on the out- 
side to retain the heat. The temperature of the 
water in the wet suits is raised to the desired heat 
and the suits are dried at the same time. A longer 
period of exposure is usually required with this 
type of heating. 

In operating steam boxes test temperatures 
should be taken from the inside of the suits as they 
hang together so as to be sure that the required 
temperature has reached the most difficult point 
of heat penetration. The time required to reach 
this point should be carefully determined and the 
sterilizing period of ten minutes should be added 
to this amount to determine the total time. In the 
box shown all portions of the suits reach 75° C. 
in 10 minutes’ exposure. The suits are therefore 
kept in the box for a total of 25 minutes to ensure 
complete exposure of every suit and at least 10 
minutes of this time the temperature is 75° C. 

The truck shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is made with a strong base frame of 2 by 
4-inch wood supported by four heavy iron casters. 
The two center casters are larger than the single 
swivel casters at the ends so as to permit easy 
turning of the truck in narrow corridors. The 
rack is removable so that it can be hung in the 
drying room until the suits are required. The 
rack consists of two strips of wood 1 by 2 inches 
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by 4 feet, mounted 2 inches apart with 54 by 
14-inch maple dowels placed in ladder construction 
through the strips. The ends of the dowels project 
to support the suits. Each suit is marked with the 
pupil’s name. 

In actual operation, the truck stands in the locker 
room as the class enters. Each pupil takes her 
suit from the truck as she enters. At the close of 
the period she hangs her suit on her own numbered 
spindle on the truck rack. The truck is then run 
into the sterilizer cabinet for 25 minutes. After 
it is removed, the rack is hung in the drying room, 
the truck being pulled out from under after the 
rack of suits is hung. A new rack of suits is then 
placed on the truck which is pushed into the locker- 
room in readiness for the next class. There should 
be a rack for each class and each rack should have 
sufficient capacity to care for all suits required for 
one class. Two trucks will meet all the require- 
ments of one locker room. Practice usually dictates 
that only girls wear tank suits. 

Proper laundry equipment, consisting of a 
washer of 40-pound capacity, an extractor of 20- 
pound capacity and a tumbler of 20-pound capac- 
ity, can be installed for approximately $1,400. 
Operating cost will depend on the labor rate of 
the community and the load to be handled. The 
laundry method, although highly efficient, is much 
more expensive than the cabinet method for steri- 
lizing tank suits. 

Efforts have been made in some centers to use 
disinfecting materials to sterilize suits. This is at 
best a makeshift and cannot be recommended. Hot 
water or steam is the best and cheapest sterilizer 
and is the best guarantee of sanitary operation. 





Some Economies in Plant Operation 


Waste in heating school buildings is common and, as a 
result, the heating plant will bear careful study. Does the 
boiler burn too long? Is the entire building adequately 
heated? Can a part of the heat be shut off? Do teachers 
have the heat on and the windows open at the same time? 
In his booklet, “Economy in Education,” published by the 
Stanford University Press, William John Cooper, former 
U. S. commissioner of education, suggests that careful at- 
tention to these matters on the part of the superintendent 
will help reduce plant operating costs. The following 
economy measures are also suggested in the booklet: 

If toilets are equipped with automatic flushing devices 
it is possible that these may flush too often and so use too 
much water. 

A considerable saving can be effected through care in the 
use of water, gas and electricity. It has been estimated that 
one dripping faucet will waste over 14,000 gallons of water 
in a year. 

Electric lights are frequently burned more than is neces- 
sary. Natural light should be used to the full during the 
day. On dark days, sometimes half of the artificial light 
available will be sufficient. 








Better School Practices 


Class Presents a New Kind of 
Commencement Program 


Realizing that the average person 
prefers an informal discussion of some 
current topic to a conventional oration 
on some age old subject, the midyear 
graduating class of Knoxville High 
School gave a “new deal” in commence- 
ment exercises. 

“A Changing Civilization in the Ten- 
nessee Valley” was chosen as the gen- 
eral subject for the program. The four 
speakers, representing Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority officials, were seated at 
a table on the stage as if in a com- 
mittee meeting. Surrounding them 
were typewriters, filing cabinets and 
other office equipment. In the back- 
ground was a painting, nine yards long 
and ninety inches wide, depicting the 
proposed Norris Dam and surrounding 
territory. This frieze was made by 
pupils in the art department. 

The front of the stage was attrac- 
tively decorated with cedar boughs and 
plants while in one of the front corners 
of the auditorium was a miniature log 
cabin typical of the mountaineer homes 
of the Tennessee Valley region. In the 
other corner was a model house repre- 
sentative of the kind of habitations the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will build 
for its employees. 

The first of the four class speakers, 
representing the chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, traced the 
history of the T. V. A., describing the 
proposed Norris Dam, the controversy 
over private-public utilities and Knox- 
ville’s place in power distribution and 
electrical appliances. 

The next student speaker continued 
the discussion commenting on flood 
control, prevention of soil erosion, re- 
forestation, increased cultivation and 
mass production on farms. 

The third “official” elaborated on the 
building of dams and harnessing of 
water power in the Tennessee River 
and on the revival of small industries 
which the T. V. A. project will make 
possible. 

The fourth speaker pointed out some 
of the advantages in labor, education 
and medical facilities which the 
T. V. A. would make possible. 

All four of the speeches were in the 
form of business discussions rather 
than formal orations. Selections by the 
glee club, orchestra and individual ar- 
tists were also included in the exer- 
cises and were introduced in such a 


way as to fit in smoothly with the rest 
of the program. 

The pupils were aided in the prep- 
aration of their discussions by maps, 
drawings and other materials given 
them by the T. V. A. headquarters.— 
W. E. Evans, Principal, Knoxville 
High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Personnel Blanks Record 
Growth and Development 


Personnel blanks used in the Oak- 
land public schools have recently been 
revised. These blanks, which have to 
do with growth and development, in- 
clude: 

Form 38, Principal’s Confidential 
Report on Probationary Teachers, 
used for teachers who have not com- 
pleted their probationary period of 
service. 

Form 21, Administrative Rating of 
Teachers, filled out by the principal for 
each permanent teacher in his school 
and filed at the end of each school year. 
This administrative rating does not 
use any point system. On one side the 
principal indicates the teacher’s out- 
standing qualities and achievements 
and, on the other side, her weaknesses. 

Form 40, Principal’s Confidential 
Report on Substitute Teachers, sent 
out by the superintendent’s office for 
every substitute teacher who serves 
three days or more in a given school. 

Form 81, Teacher’s Aid for Program 
of Growth, given to each teacher at 
the beginning of the year and kept by 
her for checking progress in growth. 
This form is for the teacher’s guidance 
and is not filed or shown to anyone un- 
less the teacher desires to do so. 

Form G-21, Teacher Growth in Serv- 
ice, filed in January of each year and 
showing organized educational activi- 
ties, travel, and professional, voca- 
tional, recreational and club activities 
in which the teacher has participated 
in the previous calendar year. 

The Outline for Principal’s Confer- 
ence With the Superintendent’s Cabi- 
net, used by the principal in reporting 
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for his entire school on items of ad- 
ministration, instruction, business and 
public relations. The purpose of this 
report is to give the members of the 
cabinet a thorough picture of each 
school and necessary information for 
helping the principal to conduct the 
best possible program in his school 
under actual conditions and with the 
personnel assigned to him. 

The Outline for Supervisor’s Con- 
ference With the Superintendent’s 
Cabinet, giving each supervisor the 
opportunity to present to the superin- 
tendent’s cabinet a picture of the out- 
standing achievements of the year, the 
needs and problems to be met and the 
proposed program for the coming year. 
—WILLARD E. GIVENS, Superintendent 
of Schools, Oakland, Calif. 


Teachers Visit Home to 
Build Good Will for School 


Every teacher in some specific way 
can help in interpreting the schools to 
the parents, citizens and taxpayers of 
the community. 

We recently inaugurated visiting 
campaigns in which our teachers 
called upon the parents of children and 
inquired about their needs. They ex- 
pressed an interest in the pupils’ prog- 
ress and welfare, adding a note of 
commendation to the reports of those 
who had done well, and a note of 
encouragement to the reports of those 
who had not done so well. 

While this takes more of the teach- 
er’s time, it makes the service of the 
schools mean more to the parents. 

The business houses that have stayed 
off the rocks of bankruptcy during 
these perilous days have been those 
that have offered more and more serv- 
ice to their customers. The school peo- 
ple have clamored for a long time to 
be ranked with business and profes- 
sional people. We should not ask for 
such favors unless we are willing to 
drink of their cup. 

We are also stressing the parent- 
teacher associations in our elementary 
schools. We feel that these large nuclei 
of the schools’ patrons, understanding 
the program of the schools, are always 
able to meet the criticisms of the 
troublesome few.—R. S. Hicks, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Casper, Wyo. 


If you have practical suggestions that mght help other 
school administrators T he NATION'S SCHOOLS wll 
be happy to have them for inclusion on this page 
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Visual Aids Increase Effectiveness 
of Instruction 


By ELLSWORTH C. DENT 


Secretary, Bureau of Visual Education, University of Kansas 


HE well-being of the 
educational world 
has been furthered 


by certain changes that 
have taken place in the 
field of visual instruction. 

The sand table, one of 
the earliest aids to teach- 
ers, remains a valuable 
tool for instruction. The 
school journey—travel from place to place for the 
study of things in their natural setting—is becom- 
ing more and more important in the education of 
the youth of today. The exhibit, specimen and model 
have contributed much to instruction in the past 
and maps have been utilized with favorable results. 
While all these aids are highly useful in the class- 
room, they are limited in their application. 

The more recent development of the photograph, 
the stereograph, the glass slide, the film slide, the 
silent motion picture and the talking picture has 
placed at the disposal of teachers and administra- 








This article, the first of a series on 
the place of visual education m the 
school, reviews some of the older meth- 
ods as well as some of the more recent 
developments tm the field 





tors an assortment of in- 
structional tools of ines- 
timable value. The schools 
of the past used visual 
materials, but modern sci- 
ence and invention have 
opened vast new possibili- 
ties in the development of 
concrete materials for 
teaching purposes. The in- 
vention of the photograph and of photo-engraving 
has made possible the proper illustration of mag- 
azines, newspapers, books and school texts. 

The stereograph, always interesting in its pres- 
entation of the third dimension, is being utilized 
through the grades, in high school, in college and 
for graduate study in the sciences. In some cases 
doctors recommend the use of the stereoscope for 
the correction of defects in vision. 

The photograph has been applied to the study 
and teaching of various subjects in many ways, but 
a recent development in Hollywood is bringing its 
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Courtesy, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


This still from the motion picture “Eskimo,” appears in Edgar A. Dale’s book “How to Appreciate Motion Pictures.” 
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potential usefulness rather forcefully to the atten- 
tion of teachers and school executives. Motion pic- 
ture producers, while making shots of various 
scenes, took stills of the different scenes and sets. 
These were intended for advertising purposes and 
until recently they were used for that purpose 
only. Many of these scenes and sets were accurate 
re-creations of events of the past—the result of 
months and years of intensive research. 

A group of educators and business men gave con- 
sideration to these stills as aids in the teaching of 
history. Arrangements were made to gain access 
to the negatives and to reproduce them. The pic- 
tures were viewed, reviewed, sorted and organized 
into sets of approximately fifteen pictures, each 
set dealing with some important period in history. 
One set is called “Roman Life” and another is 
entitled “Feudal Life.”’ These contain stills from 
“The Sign of the Cross,” “Ben Hur,” “Robin Hood” 
and “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court.” Similar sets have been assembled dealing 
with the life of the Pilgrims, colonial life, slave 
life and the westward movement. 


Pupil Gain Has Been as Much as 25 Per Cent 


These pictures have been used in history classes 
in an experimental manner, and results have been 
checked against those secured by teaching history 
without the pictures. In all cases there has been 
a worthwhile difference in favor of the groups in 
which the pictures were used, and the gain has 
been as much as 25 per cent in some instances. 
Such gains are worthy of careful consideration. 

The logical further development of historical 
pictures as teaching aids of maximum usefulness 
has taken place. The pictures are now available on 
glass slides and may be projected before a class 
for group consideration. These slides have certain 
interesting features. Instead of a black mat or 
border around the picture on the slide, with white 
explanatory printing, a white border is used and 
the descriptive material and title of the slide are 
printed in red. The printing is extremely easy to 
read, either in a lighted room or in the dim light 
usually available near the projector. Furthermore, 
the small hole punched through the number at the 
top of the slide provides an easy method of check- 
ing the proper sequence of the slides in the set. 

This is but one of the many instances in which 
glass slides are being adapted to greater possibili- 
ties in the classroom. Sets of slides have been pre- 
pared for use in general science, geography, liter- 
ature and other subjects in the curricula of the 
upper grades and high school. In many schools 


pupils in the various classes prepare slides to be 
used in conjunction with their oral reports or 
recitations. 


Junior and senior high schools are 
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offering fully accredited courses in photography 
for the purpose of preparing pupils for the useful 
and pleasurable application of leisure time. Pupils 
in these class groups or school photographic clubs 
are able to prepare many of the illustrative mate- 
rials needed by teachers in their classes. 

The film slide, developed and utilized by industry 
as a convenient and effective method of presenting 
pictured information, has taken an important 
place in the educational field. It is the most eco- 
nomical of all projected pictures, it is convenient 
to transport from place to place and it is extremely 
simple to use. Thirty, fifty, seventy or any other 
convenient number of pictures can be placed on a 
few feet of film so economically that the entire set 
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Glass slide stills of scenes and sets from motion pictures 
have proved extremely helpful in classroom teaching. 


is available at an average cost of approximately 
two dollars. 

A larger form of film slide has been developed 
for those who desire both convenience and maxi- 
mum brilliance of the projected picture. These 
are more expensive than film slides and require a 
slightly different type of projection equipment, but 
they give excellent results. In fact, the projected 
image approaches closely the results secured from 
the projection of glass slides. 

The motion picture has been a visual aid of 
major importance for the past several years. 
Closely following the World War, many schools 
secured projection equipment for the standard 
theatrical size of silent motion pictures. The 
equipment was used rather regularly but some- 
what unwisely in many instances. It was found 
that the supply of valuable educational films was 
somewhat limited and that pupils preferred enter- 
tainment programs, so the trend was toward 
greater use of feature pictures of theatrical type. 
This was an unnecessary development inasmuch 








WHO ARE THESE MEN? 


for your heating and ven- 
tilating quietly, econom- 
ically and with a minimum 
of care and attention. 


HEY are American 

Blower sales engineers 
discussing the application of 
Universal Duo-Luxe Heating 
and Ventilating Units in a 
school building. 





These men are not “high 
pressure’ salesmen. They 
are engineers with a life- 
time of experience in school- 
room heating and ventilating. 
They have at their finger tips complete informa- 
tion on air conditioning, heating, cooling, air 
washing and mechanical draft. 


View of 


They look at every job from the standpoint of 
results to be obtained, and it is their duty and 
purpose to recommend equipment that will care 


American Rlower 


a VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING 1PCHUANICAL DRAFI 


AE RICAN RADIATOR an AN DARD TARY « 


Universal Duo-Luxe Heating and 
Ventilating Unit with cover removed. This unit 
automatically controls air-stream and room temperatures. 


American Blower sales engi- 
neers are located in all prin- 
cipal cities and will be glad to 
give you, your architect, or 
consulting engineer, complete 
data on Universal Heating 
and Ventilating Units; or, con- 
sult with you on equipment for every type of air 
handling. Just mail the coupon. 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


D_ ision of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., 6000 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send complete data on Universal Duo-Luxe Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units. 0 Have an American Blower engineer call. 1 


Name- ——— lll 


City Eo 
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7 
as theaters were prepared to present better pic- 
tures in a more satisfactory manner. However, it 
did focus attention upon the dearth of good educa- 
tional films and the leading producers began to 
take note of it. 

As the result of efforts to develop motion pic- 
tures better suited to meet the needs of the schools, 
excellent films are now available for use in connec- 
tion with the teaching of many subjects. The fine 
historical films, ‘“The Chronicles of America Photo- 
plays,” have produced gains of 15 per cent to 40 
per cent when applied to experimental groups un- 
der controlled conditions. Teaching films in science 
and geography have produced similar gains. New 
educational talking pictures are offering schools 
the highest type of instructional material at mod- 
erate cost. 


Sound Equipment Now Greatly Improved 


A rapid change from the standard theatrical 
film of 35 mm. width to the more economical film 
of 16 mm. size has taken place during the past 
few years. This change has brought about many 
advantages and a few difficulties. It is now possible 
to take the portable projectors and smaller film 
into the classrooms where they belong and present 
steady, brilliant pictures. The projection equip- 
ment is extremely simple to operate and the cost 
is moderate. The films of 16 mm. size are inexpen- 
sive to ship and the selling price or rental fee is less 
than half the cost of similar subjects on the larger 
film. Furthermore, the best projectors are efficient 
enough to be used in large rooms or school audi- 
toriums with satisfactory results. 

The recent rapid development of the talking pic- 
ture for school use has presented some interesting 
problems. Sound is easily recorded and reproduced 
on the standard theatrical size of film or on the 16 
mm. film with synchronized disk. However, neither 
type of recording and reproduction was entirely 
satisfactory for use in schools. The standard the- 
atrical equipment is expensive and more or less 
nonportable and its operation requires a certain 
amount of mechanical ability. The synchronized 
disk equipment for use with 16 mm. films is apt to 
get out of synchronization and is cumbersome to 
handle. The need has been for suitable equipment 
to record sound on the 16 mm. film and reproduce 
it accurately. 

This development has taken place within the 
past few months. It is now possible to secure some 
of the best subjects on 16 mm. sound-on-film and to 
obtain highly satisfactory projection and sound 
reproducing equipment. This equipment is light 
in weight, easy to operate and priced within the 
reach of the average school. Producers are work- 
ing at a rapid pace to prepare a wide variety of 
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educational subjects to be used in schools. Experi- 
ments are being conducted to determine the types 
of motion picture presentations that require sound 
for the most satisfactory results and production 
plans are being laid accordingly. 

None of these important developments in apply- 
ing visual aids to instruction has caused earlier 
valuable materials to become obsolete. The stereo- 
graph, the photograph, the glass slide, film slides 
of different types are even more important than 
they were before the perfection of the educational 
motion picture. The introduction of the talking pic- 
ture has not caused the silent motion picture to 
become any less valuable. One type of visual aid 
may be used to supplement other types or in con- 
junction with them. The truly balanced visual 
instruction program will utilize all of the various 
types. 

It is not necessary for a school to spend a huge 
sum of money for equipment and materials in order 
to launch an effective visual instruction program. 
The school that has ample funds to devote to in- 
creasing the effectiveness of instruction may want 
to make use of all the aids mentioned, as well as 
some additional ones. But the school that has 
limited funds may make use of the mounted pic- 
ture, the stereograph, the glass slide, the film slide 
and many homemade materials, keeping the cost 
within budgetary limitations. The extensive use of 
one visual aid will tend to develop a need for sup- 
plementary aids and the ultimate result will be a 
well balanced and effective plan of operation. 





Teachers Need Adequate Training 


for Visual Instruction 


One of the first essentials in the systematic introduction of 
visual aids among the schools of the United States is the 
necessary preparation of teachers. This can be accom- 
plished quite easily if the supervisory officials of the 
local, city and state school systems, as well as the heads 
of the teacher preparation institutions, can be made to 
feel their responsibility in the matter. In several teachers’ 
colleges adequate training is required. Many other insti- 
tutions are offering elective courses. Those which are do- 
ing neither do not appreciate their responsibility or are 
not informed concerning the changes that have taken 
place during the past ten years. 





Visual Aids and the Slow Pupil 


Systematic use of visual aids to instruction aids the 
slow pupil to keep up with the average pupil. Objectively 
illustrated subject matter is more comprehensible and more 
interesting. If the subject matter is made understandable 
and interesting, the slow pupil will not be so likely to 
leave school prematurely. 
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Quiet, comfortable floors of resilient Sealex Linoleum in the 
classrooms and corridors of Bulkeley High School, New London, 
Conn. Architects: Payne and Keefe, New London, Conn. 








How Bulkeley High School 


kept flooring costs down 


BULKELEY HIGH SCHOOL'S new building 
is an interesting example of a new type of economical 
flooring installation. Here, Sealex Battleship Linoleum was 
cemented to “Gypsteel Gypsum Planks.” The combination 
of linoleum with this novel type of floor slab, eliminates 
entirely the expense of the leveling coat of cement which 
is necessary with other types of construction. 

Bulkeley’s maintenance costs will be kept down, too. 
For Sealex Linoleum Floors are stain-proof and easy to 
clean. And though quiet and comfortable underfoot, they 
are built to withstand the heaviest traffic. 

When Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Wall-Covering is 
installed by an authorized contractor of Bonded Floors 


or Bonded Walls, both materials and workmanship are 


backed by a Guaranty Bond. At your request, a 
flooring engineer will call to help you plan 
economical flooring specifications. Write us for 


further details. 


SEALEX WALL-COVERING ® Quickly installed over 
old or new walls—with little noise or inconvenience. 
This wall-covering is washable and stain-proof— never 
fades or cracks—never needs to be repainted. 100% 


practical for the school. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALE X 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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Marketing Problems and Procedures 
of the Food Purchaser 


By ADELINE WOOD 
New York City 


HILE the food 
purchaser of an 
institution has 


many problems, the big- 
gest one is that of varying 
price quotations. This 
problem will never be over- 
come in its entirety for 
several important reasons, 
all more or less closely re- 
lated. First, food is not a 
fabricated material with a 
fixed standard for the fin- 
ished product, as are steel, 
silk or paper. Food is a 
natural product affected by 
climate, soil and degree of 
moisture, important fac- 
tors which can be con- 
trolled only to a degree. 

Supply is a great factor in varying price quota- 
tions since food commodities are dependent upon 
the peculiarities of nature. A drought, a flood, a 
destructive ant or grasshopper invasion can make 
a great difference in supply and the prices thereof. 
Only a few years ago a fly prevented the shipping 
of oranges from Florida all through the season of 
November to May with the consequence that the 
orange market was sky high all through the year. 

On the other hand, some levers of control on this 
so-called “‘whimsical nature” are great factors in 
the laws of supply. Control of moisture through 
irrigation, turning deserts into veritable Gardens 
of Eden, control of temperature through hot- 
houses, and methods exercised in increasing and 
regulating soil fertility are of tremendous impor- 
tance. Combined with these controlling factors 
are increased shipping facilities and improved 
methods of refrigeration. 

Public demand is also an important factor in 
price quotations. This may be a matter of personal 
idiosyncrasies. For instance, a New Yorker must 
have white eggs. Thus white eggs are always 
quoted in New York at a higher price than brown 
eggs, in spite of the fact that the contents are iden- 
tical and that nobody eats the shell. In Boston, 


This month's modern school feeding 
discussion 1s contributed by an au- 
thority on food purchasing and con- 
trol of food costs. It offers a real 
contribution to cafeteria managers 
who would put their purchasing on 
a more efficient basis. Miss Wood 
conducts lecture courses on food pur- 
chasing and cost control at Teachers 
College, and at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


however, brown eggs are 
at a premium. 

Other factors also oper- 
ate in fixing daily price 
quotations. Chain stores 
may and do definitely set 
certain prices on certain 
commodities if they hap- 
pen to decide to run a sale 
on these particular com- 
modities. The chain stores 
may or may not take the 
bulk of the supply of the 
market for that day, but 
owing to the fact that this 
group is in the market for 
a particular item the com- 
mission man will raise the 
price even if it is not 
taken. This means that in 
the same commodity, with specification differing 
in size only, there will be an oversupply in the mar- 
ket which will have a lower price quotation. This 
accounts for the sharp daily fluctuation in price 
that often occurs. Widely advertised commodities 
with brand names usually carry a higher price. 
While it may not always be necessary to use these 
widely advertised brands, they have their place in 
the scheme for establishing standards and specifi- 
cations. 

Still another reason for varying price quotations 
are the variations in sizes and weights of packages 
which can be and often are misleading. For in- 
stance, peas come in hampers and crates in vary- 
ing measures and weights and are naturally quoted 
at different prices. 

The most important factor and the one that 
serves as the real criterion for accepting or reject- 
ing any price is quality. Therefore, one of the first 
things to do in judging quality is to establish tan- 
gible standards and specifications. In fabricated 
materials these standards and measures are usu- 
ally set to supply complete durability and satisfac- 
tion. The same measuring stick should be applied 
to food materials, judging quality by net yields, 
comparative uses and satisfaction. Then, and not 
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SAVE TIME, MONEY AND WORK 
on Meal Preparation... with ALL the 


Hobart Machines in Your Kitchen 


How to prepare a WIDER VARIETY of more nourish- 
ing food that tempts and whets the appetite . . . and do 
it ECONOMICALLY... 


Hobart Electric Kitchen Machines. If one (or two or 


is completely answered by 


three) of these machines is aiding you now ... FIND 
OUT how much greater savings you can get from full 
Hobart Equipment! 

For instance: The latest addition is the Hobart Air 
Whip (electric whipper) which produces a larger volume 


of better Whipped Cream, for salads and desserts of 


MANY kinds. This can be furnished either as a Unit 
or as an Attachment for Hobart Mixers now in use. 
Only Hobart offers this combination! 

As an Attachment the Air Whip not only whips cream 
so incomparably, but offers New Aerating Advantages 
in Many Regular Mixing Bowl Operations. Mail coupon 


for new and interesting Hobart book. No obligation! 


THE HOBART MFG. CO., TROY, OHIO 


London Paris Toronto 





SLICERS POTATO PEELERS 
Regulate your costs’ by 
uniform deine. meats, 
bread, cheese. deep. 


MIXERS 


All-around machines 
that save TIME and 
improve QUALITY. 








Clean and sterilize 
china, glass, _ silver. 
Reduce breakage. 


Save greut losses by 
peeling only ‘‘skin 


FOOD CUTTERS 


Cut meats, nuts, vege- 
tables, fruits, with 
lightning speed. Oper- 
ate attachments. 


AIR WHIPS 


Electric whippers pro- 
duce better whippe 
cream and more of it. 


DISHW ASHERS 








Obtainable Through Leading Kitchen Outfitters A 





OBART 


Electric Kitchen Machines 


all come in a wide range of sizes, to suit the needs of 
any kitchen. All are covered by ONE sincere, far-reach- 
ing Guarantee. All are serviced by ONE factory- 
trained Service Organization, Nationwide in scope. 





a 
! 
: Tue Hosart Mre. Co. 


Dept. H-64, Troy, Ohio 

For greater kitchen economy, we would like to see copy of 
latest booklet, ‘“‘Food Preparing Equipment,’’ without 
obligation. 
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until then, prices should be considered and just as 
in fabricated materials the prices will take care of 
themselves. 

Net yields must be considered from three angles, 
all three to be used simultaneously for final con- 
clusions and decisions. The first of these is purchase 
yield or gross weight. The second is prepara- 
tion yield which establishes the waste percent- 
age between the purchase weight and the prepara- 
tion yield—always the very first criterion for any 
economical purchasing. The third, which is shrink- 
age in cooking, is the final test for quality as well 
as for economy. 


Which Peas Would You Buy? 


For example, a hamper of peas of one variety 
weighing 23 to 25 pounds indicates well filled 
pods. When shelled the yield will be about eight 
quarts and the peas will cook and serve satisfac- 
torily. Peas from the same seed weighing over 
30 pounds, of course, will make a better yield but 
are over matured and hard and will not cook satis- 
factorily or taste as good, though they will be 
cheaper. A hamper of low weight means empty 
pods, low yield, uneven size and unsatisfactory 
cooking and flavor. They, too, will be of a different 
price from the first, but there is no question which 
peas to purchase regardless of price. On the other 
hand, another variety from a different seed and 
having a different type of pod may be packaged 
differently and will carry a different standard for 
purchase and preparation yield. 

In no commodity is this threefold standard for 
judging quality so important as in the buying of 
meats, especially beef. Here purchase weight and 
price must be considered in connection with net 
yield in prepared weight or shrinkage in cooking 
weight, together with satisfaction in flavor. Final 
cost must also take cuts into consideration since 
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Egg price trend for the years 1928 to 1933. The lower solid 
line represents the year 1933. 
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cuts come in varying trims. The purchase weight 
may mean only extra bones or fat, either of which 
can be purchased at five cents a pound or less. 
Therefore the prepared yields give the true pic- 
ture. It has been found that many cuts of meat 
at the highest quotation give the greatest net yield. 
In almost every case cooking shrinkage is less and 
flavor and tenderness are superior. This does not 
mean that the highest price quotation is always the 
one to be accepted but it shows that real cost is 
established by net yield. 

Tests for quality must be made constantly be- 
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Total meat consumption for the years 1928 to 1932. 


cause of variation in products due to natural con- 
ditions. While there are definite seasonal price 
trends, fixed standards and specifications cannot be 
definitely established for consecutive seasons. Per- 
haps in January of one year a 216 California 
orange is best for a particular purpose and the 
next January a 126 orange is best for the same 
purpose, according to the price trend and quality 
of that time. 


Good Record System Is Invaluable 


Uses must be considered along with net yields. 
Take lettuce, for example. Its use as hearts of let- 
tuce on a table d’héte menu where a small portion 
is served, in a la carte service where a larger por- 
tion is used, or as a mixed salad or garnish will 
determine the best size head to purchase. If it is 
to be used for a garnish it is frequently advisable 
to tear the lettuce apart and count it leaf by leaf 
to make the final decision on whether to use large 
er small heads, iceberg or Boston. 

On the surface these methods of judging food 
prices through quality, uses and satisfaction may 
seem to consume too much time and energy for the 
value received. But any kitchen worker who is 
worthy of the title is interested enough to want 
to produce good results, and knows that in order 
to do this he must begin with food of good quality. 
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=< =~ Gakefield Public Schools Ss 


oa ce. oem 
INDEPENDENT DISTRICT NO. 3 


March 16, 1934. 


Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 


I do not have the outside temperatures for the past * MINNEAPOLIS = HONEYWELL ENGINEER 


two months, but the following figures ere available 
on heating costs, before and after instelling the 
Modutrol Temperature Control System, the average 
fuel: bill for 1950, 1931 and ti was $619.50 for the 
oueee or Zener: The fuel b i17 tae the 954 was 
$502.32 a difference rs $117 average 
fuel “biha to for 1931, 1932 and 19335 wes $631.75 for the 
month of Februery. The fuel bill for February, 1954 
was $455.12, making a difference of $178.61. The 
average saving from the use of the Modutrol System in 





this two month period thus amounts to 23.6%. The Bienmood Public School 
* 2 ON NORDOAARD, SursROrTERDEIT 

I might add thet we are very well satisfied with our Sinnesota 

installation at this time and feel that over a period Maroh 4,1952 

of time we are going to acoomplish e considerable 

saving. 


Your treatment of us was courteous in the extreme and ; 
your analysis of our situation was careful, critical and i yinneapolis m+ eee Regulator Company 
correct. Both you and your organization are to be com nieapolis,- Minnesote 

plimented for the splendid business relations established. Gontienen? 


Very truly yours, Following are the figures on our heating costs and 


outside temperatures, before and after we installed a Modutrol 


, System of temperature control. The figures were — from 
the Glenwood office of the Northern States Power Company and 
show a fuel yer bey of 36.5 per cent, with outside Seaporatanes 
Harold C. Bauer, Sup't. of Schools averaging 10 
HOB :DER HEATING COSTS 
PRIMARY BUILDING 


Zeer «Month = U8, of Steam = -AY,_Tomp. for Mo, Costs 


. ‘ 1930-31 Jan- 244,000 18.5° above $166.60 
; ; ‘ _ 1951-32 Jan, 152,000 8.9° above 106,80 
1950-31 Feb. 223,000 above 152.95 
1931-32 Feb. 136,000 me above 96.40 
©] Modutrol System Controls were installed on January 1,1952 
a FUEL SAVING Total Heat Cost - January and February ~ 1951 - $319.55 


Total Heat Cost - January and February - 1952 - 
Difference = - - < (36.54) 


AV. Temperature - 1931 (January - February)-21.7° above 
av. Temperature ~- 1952 (January - February)-11.2° above 


D W/A and CWA funds, as well as other , Difference - - 10.5° 
federal work relief grants, must be as oe 

justifiable expenditures. A Minneapolis-Honey- cake , : 

well Modutrol System is self liquidating and thus ae Rita! Bea 

completely meets these requirements by effecting 


important fuel savings in addition to vastly im- a ~ 
proved comfort ... The M.H.E. can quickly 


show you how you can take advantage of federal © 
work relief grants with a Modutrol System instal- . 
lation... Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 

9890 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. FUEL SAVING ca ° 


Branch or distributing offices in all principal cities. WITH OUTSIDE TEMPERATURE 10° LOWER 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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The buyer should have up-to-date, accessible rec- 

ords of market specifications and price quotations. 
There should also be records of all purchases, the 
date, the amount and from whom purchased. To 
these same records may be added information on 
net yields, quality and uses. Daily purchase rec- 
ords may be used as daily order sheets including 
amounts purchased, price and dealer. This order 
sheet may be used as a receiving record. All infor- 
mation on the order, when checked with invoices, 
may then be transferred to permanent records. 
Totals over a given period may be graphed to show 
seasonal and yearly price trends. A grouping or 
summary may also be made of meats, fruits and 
vegetables and a graph may be made for a com- 
parative picture of the dollar as spent from year 
to year. There is no limit to the far-reaching value 
of simple and complete records, and, best of all, 
they serve as justification for every operation of 
tthe buyer and user. 


Competitive Purchasing Is Good Business 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of menu making. Many varying circumstances and 
conditions are involved in the making of menus 
but a few suggestions will be in order. In content 
and cost they must be adapted to varying market- 
ing and seasonal conditions. The fact that fresh 
string beans are expensive in February is certainly 
no reason for using canned ones in June. Fresh 
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Meat price trend for the years 1928 to 1932. 


asparagus may be one of the cheapest vegetables 
on the market for a week or ten days in May or 
June and it may be a real luxury two weeks later. 

Total cost should be considered over a period of 
a week or more. If one menu has gone out of 
bounds, the excess cost may be absorbed in the 
following menus. Or, on the same menu, an expen- 
sive vegetable or meat may be combined with an 
inexpensive dessert. 
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This type of form is used to record all purchases. It shows 
the date, the amount and from whom purchased. 


All buyers of food are faced with the question 
of competitive purchasing. If the volume of busi- 
ness warrants, competition at all times is advis- 
able and in the event volume does not warrant, at 
least competitive prices should always be on record 
for consideration. The dealer is a specialist in his 
particular line. Volume purchasing invites the in- 
terest of the specialist, and it always pays the buyer 
in the long run to listen whether a purchase is made 
or not. 

Cost of delivery must be recognized as a factor 
in purchasing price. It costs the dealer but little 
more to deliver a large quantity than to deliver 
just one package, and that cost of delivery is cal- 
culated in the price quotations. If extra orders are 
to be made, they should, if possible, be made to con- 
cur with the regular delivery system. Every buyer 
should be familiar with delivery routes, especially 
the time of departure from the plants and the ap- 
proximate time of arrival. 


Buyer Should Weigh and Measure All Items 


For the same reason commodities should be 
judged upon delivery so that the rejects may be 
returned on the same delivery. We all know the 
stories of 48 bags of potatoes received and checked 
in as 50 bags, of the bags that weigh 147 pounds 
instead of 150 pounds, or of the big fresh eggs 
ordered that should weigh 48-50 pounds net, 58-60 
pounds gross, but, due to small or inferior eggs or 
a few empty layers, actually weighed 40-42 pounds 
net, 50-52 pounds gross. All of this may or may 
not be the fault of the dealer or the driver but 
surely the buyer should weigh, measure and count 
all items. 

In summary, the major marketing problems and 
procedures of the institution buyer are varying 
price quotations to be controlled by close coopera- 
tion between the buyer and the user of food com- 
modities, including adaptable basic menus; 
accessible, simple and comparative records; close 
understanding between the dealer and the buyer; 
careful receiving and rejection, and efficiency 
through volume purchasing. 
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Announcing a 
High School 
ew Microscope 


The new F Microscope is Bausch & Lomb’s answer to 
the present need of high schools for an inexpensive 
microscope. 

Standard in every respect including objectives and 
eyepieces. This instrument is identical with the F S 
Microscope (which has for years been the choice of the 
better high schools) except that it has no fine adjust- 
ment. Equipped with iris diaphragm which is removable 
so that a plain substage with condenser can be submitted. 

For elementary work where magnifications higher than 
310X are used only occasionally, the fine adjustment is 
unnecessary, especially if the coarse adjustment is as 
smooth and positive as that on the F Microscope. 


The Bifocus Objective 
Here is a very convenient and 
time saving objective which 
is standard equipment on the 
F Microscope. A small lever 
is given a quarter turn to 
swing in or out an Achro- 
matic lens element. With the 
lens in, the objective is 16mm, 
with the lens out, the objec- 
tive is 32mm. 

For complete details write to BAuscu 


& Loms Opticat Company, 689 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch& Lomb 
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WINTER|SPRING |SUMMER| FALL 





ACCIDENTS 


You can prevent 
| the UPTURN 


The confining bonds of winter are released with the com- 
| ing of spring. Marbles; kites; ball games; tag; jumping 
| rope and other games are decreed by spring to be the 
| order of the day. Care is thrown to the winds. Warnings 
| and restrictions are only momentarily heeded. The 
| street, corner lot and playground become the stadium 
| for young champions, the enchanted isle for the ladies 
| of tomorrow. And they deserve their carefree hours. 

But is it fair to force these happy, spring-inspired 

children to play with danger always lurking just behind 

| them? Is any cost too great if they can be securely pro- 
| tected and still allowed unrestrained play? 

No price would be too high to pre- 
vent the mangling of one small body 
because of just one moment’s thought- 
lessness. The cost of full protection 
by Cyclone Fence is extremely low. 
It has been successfully protecting 
lives on school and playground, large 
and small, for many years. Write 
today for an accurate cost estimate. 
Stop, immediately, the upturn of the 
accident curve before it has a chance 
to make its annual rise. Write for 
complete information. Address De- 
partment N. S. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN,ILLINOIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 








SUBSIDIARY OF unre fQ) srares STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 
Standard Fence Company, General Offices: 
Oakland, California 





Cyclone is not a ‘‘type’’ of fence but is fence made 
exclusively by Cyclone Fence Company and identi- 
fied by this trademark. 


(yclone ence 


AEG US. PAT. OFF. 
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Waste Disposal Equipment 
for Limited Floor Space 


A new model Solar waste receptacle 
that has a single-swing top,and may be 
recessed in the wall or placed flush 
with the wall, is being made by the 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill. The receptacle may be used 
for towel disposal, trash, paper or 
general débris. 

It is 16 by 14 inches and 35 inches 
high. The front panel swings out ex- 
posing a burlap bag containing the 
discarded material. The bag may be 
removed and emptied without the per- 
son emptying the container coming in 
contact with the discarded material. 
The box is built of heavy steel, braced 
and reenforced. The feet are of brass, 
and the rest of the receptacle is fin- 
ished in gray, green or white enamel. 





Fire Alarm System Gives 
Protection at Low Cost 


“If a fire is discovered in its early 
stages and quickly attacked by trained 
fighters, the consequent loss is small,” 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion points out. The Vitalarm Signal, 
made by the Gamewell Company, New- 
ton, Mass., is designed to ensure the 
early detection of fire in schools. 

The unit is simple and inexpensive. 
It is screwed into an ordinary light 





socket, in the same manner as an elec- 
tric light bulb. The unit is designed 
for 115-volt, 60-cycle, alternating cur- 
rent. Either plain or decorative types 
of fixtures may be used for installing 
the Vitalarm Signal, depending upon 
the wishes of the property owner. 

Speed and safety are provided in the 


MODERN PRODUCTS for 





protection offered by the Vitalarm Sig- 
nal, according to the manufacturer, be- 
cause it embodies in one unit two prin- 
ciples of automatic fire alarm: (1) the 
“rate of rise” thermostatic principle 
for speed in detecting a fire, and (2) 
the “fixed” thermostatic principle for 
absolute assurance that the fire will be 
detected under any condition. 

A small neon lamp is connected to 
the signal to indicate that it is in oper- 
ating condition. This lamp will nor- 
mally glow for thousands of hours and 
will gradually blacken and grow dim 
instead of burning out suddenly, it is 
explained. 





Lower Cost Rubber Tile 
Flooring Is Announced 


In order to meet the demand for 
rubber tile flooring at prices in keeping 
with present day school budgets, the 
Stedman Rubber Flooring Company, 
South Braintree, Mass., has developed 
a line of reenforced rubber tile floor- 
ing of %-inch thickness. 

Previous to this, the company’s line 
of rubber floors have been available 
only in 3/16-inch and %-inch thick- 
nesses. The %-inch flooring is made 
from the same formula and has the 
same characteristics as the company’s 
heavier grades of flooring, and it is 
available in the same wide range of 
colors, but at a decided saving in cost. 
The manufacturer states that the ma- 
terial can be installed easily and in- 
expensively over wood or concrete 
subfloors. 





New Oil Vehicle Used 
in Valdura Paint 


Valdura Enamelized Paint, made by 
the American Asphalt Paint Co., Chi- 
cago, is a recent development in the 
science of paint making. A new type 
of vehicle, consisting largely of a 
processed tung oil, is used to promote 
durability, smoothness and easy ap- 
plication. Two white pigments, tita- 
nium oxide and zinc oxide are used 
to give increased covering capacity. 
The especially treated tung oil vehicle, 
it is said, makes the paint self-level- 
ing, thereby eliminating brush marks, 
and also makes the paint quick drying 
without the use of driers. Endurance 
and permanence have been the goal 
in the production of this paint. 






Multicolored Table 
Tops of Formica 


Table tops in two or more colors 
of Formica, with or without the edges 
bound in bright metal, is the latest 
product of the Formica Insulation Co., 
4612 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati. 
The tops may be had in combinations 
of thirty different colors, woodgrains, 
patterns and marble markings. 

There are three surface finishes, 
high gloss, satin and morocco. A new 
blisterproof material may also be ob- 
tained in any of these colors or fin- 
ishes. It resists burning objects placed 
upon its surface and does not char, 
crack or blister. 

The top is constructed by veneering 
a Formica sheet over a center of five- 
ply wood. 





New Features in Shades 
for School Windows 


Several new features, including a 
removable enameled metal light strip 
that may be detached quickly and eas- 
ily, are included in the line of Duo-Roll 
window shades manufactured by the 
Forse Manufacturing Co., Anderson, 





Ind. A slide in connection with the 
light strip allows for installation vari- 
ations in widths of windows. 

The light strip is designed for in- 
stallation either between the window 
stops or overlapping the window cas- 
ing. The metal strip has been widened 
in order to prevent streaks of light 
from entering the room where the two 
shades on a window meet. 

The shades are designed to fit any 
shape or size of window. They are 
made of Greystone fabric of an olive 
gray color, which, according to the 
manufacturer, is sunfast and pre- 
shrunk. 
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A ball bearing surface in 
this hinge not only assures 
easy door action but does 
so on doors of great weight. 
Simple adjustment, up or 
down, is made with only 
a screw driver to overcome 
drag when frames settle or 
warp. 


Fortunately 
School Building Was Postponed 


v” RECOVERY 


/ dare say that the 


typical depression school would not have stood 
even the modest cost of Rixson Adjustable Ball 
Hinges for its heavier doors—would have used 
the most ordinary butts instead. Fortunately not 
many such buildings were constructed. Fortu- 
nately it is again possible to build to modern 
standards of convenience, comfort, and useful- 
ness. The positive values of this smooth, easily 
adjusted hinge can be included in the efficient 
school plants now to be built and serve for dec- 
ades to come. Details are available to the archi- 
tect in Sweet’s Catalog. 
a 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Tv T 
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PERMANENT 


Acoustical Correction 


at LOW-COST 



































Paintability, Decorative Value, 
Ease of Handling 
Distinguish ACOousTI-CELOTEX 


Several important points in 
connection with the correc- 
tion of acoustical conditions 
in school buildings should be 
given careful consideration: 


1. Select a sound-absorbing 
material that can be painted 
repeatedly without losing its 
edveatandate 


Acousti-Celotex offers this 
vastly important advantage. 
Due to our exclusive and pat- 
ented method it may be painted 
as often as desired. It is perma- 
nently efficient. 

2. Check up on current costs of 
sound-absorbing material. 
Acousti-Celotex costs are low- 
ernow. Remember alsothat the 
new 7 A Acousti-Celotex 
—a half-inch product— costs 
much less than the other types 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRACE MARE REGISTEREO 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX BUREAU 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Acousti-Celotex on the ceiling absorbs 
the noises of the Auburn Senior High 
School Cafeteria, Auburn, N. Y. — 
Hillger & Beardsley, architects. 


and yet has a surprising degree 
of sound-absorbing efficiency. 


3. Consider decorative value, ease 
of handling. 

Acousti-Celotex comes to you 
in the form of Modern Tile 
Units that lend themselves 
readily to attractive designs. 
They may be painted or sten- 
ciled to harmonize with any 
interior. 


Acousti-Celotex tiles are ap- 
plied directly to existing walls 
and ceilings and are easily 
handled. There need be no 
disturbance of school routine. 
Remember: Quiet schoolrooms 
promote mental hygiene. 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


U PATENT OFFICE 


Please send further information about Acousti-Celotex for 


Name— 
Address_ 
City. 





__ State_ - 
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Light Intensities Are 
Measured by Meter 


A portable meter for measuring 
light intensities and making illumi- 
nation surveys is announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. With 
the “Right Light Meter” only a few 
seconds are needed to check the light- 
ing conditions at any point, it is 
claimed. The dial is marked in foot 
candles with zones denoting the min- 
imum amount of light needed for spe- 
cific types of work. 

The foot candle meter uses the new 
Photox cell, a photovoltaic cell which 
changes light directly to electric cur- 
rent without any auxiliary electrical 
supply. This cell is made of copper 
oxide on a copper disk. It generates 
an electric current when subjected to 
light, and the electric current is meas- 
ured by a sensitive microammeter. The 
electrical energy output is proportion- 
al to the light flux falling on the face 
of the Photox cell. 

A hinged cover arrangement in 
which the cell is mounted protects the 
photocell and instrument dial glass 
against breakage when the unit is car- 
ried in the pocket. This feature also 
permits swinging the photocell to a 
position of 90 degrees from the instru- 
ment dial, and readings may be made 
without shadows interfering with the 
light flux falling on the cell. 

Some of the applications of the me- 
ter are: (1) checking intensities on 
dull days when natural light fails; (2) 
checking the efficiency of artificial 
lighting installations; (3) indicating 
when fixtures need cleaning or new 
lamps, and (4) surveying the condi- 
tion of walls and ceilings which may 
prevent proper reflection of light. 





Suction Force Doubled 
in New Vacuum Cleaner 


Speed, durability and convenience in 
operation are claimed for the new com- 
mercial type suction vacuum cleaner 
that has been placed on the market by 
Kent Company, Inc., Rome, N. Y. The 
force of the suction in the new model 
is double that of the commercial unit 
formerly manufactured by the com- 
pany, it is said. 

The new unit has double fans which 
are powered by a %-h.p. motor, and a 
12-inch hose is used in place of the 
1%4-inch hose used in the old model. 
The motor is a Westinghouse Univer- 
sal and is encased in aluminum. The 
base of the machine is also aluminum. 
The machine is equipped with a double 


dirt bag, which is designed to separate 
the dust and dirt from the air before 
the air passes through the fans. The 
purpose of this is to increase the life 
of the working parts. The dirt bag is 


enclosed in a steel can in order to pro- 
tect it from tearing. 

The unit is mounted on two rubber 
tire wheels and a swivel caster. The 
machine separates into two parts, each 
of which has a convenient handle. 





A New Vapor Turbine 
Vacuum Heating Pump 


A new type of drive is being applied 
to the Jennings return line vacuum 
heating pump and the Jennings vapor 
turbine vacuum heating pump, made 
by the Nash Engineering Company, 
South Norwalk, Conn. Both of these 
pumps are driven by steam direct 
from the supply mains, and the steam 
is returned to the supply mains with 
a minimum of heat loss. This utiliza- 
tion of steam power generated in a 
school boiler plant gives all the ad- 
vantages of a continuously operating 
vacuum pump, and yet reduces the 
cost of vacuum pump operation. The 
vapor. turbine pump operates on any 
low pressure vacuum heating system, 
although the steam may also be sup- 
plied from a high pressure boiler 
through a reducing valve. It is esti- 
mated that three-quarters of 1 per cent 
of the total heat of the steam is used 
for this operation. 

The condensate and air are handled 
in separate pump elements consisting 
of a centrifugal pump that is combined 
with the Hytor vacuum pump, which 
delivers maximum condensate capacity 
at the same time it delivers maximum 
air capacity. 

A complete electrically operated 
stand-by unit with full automatic con- 
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trol by vacuum and float is combined 
with the turbine driven pump as a 
safety measure. The capacity of both 
pumps may be used under peak load 
conditions, and the electrically driven 
unit will cut in automatically when 
the steam supply is inadequate to op- 
erate the turbine. 

The two pumping units are bronze 
fitted throughout, including a bronze 
air rotor in a separate bronze housing, 
an enclosed bronze water impeller, a 
bronze port plate, renewable bronze 
sealing rings, a bronze clamping nut 
and a tobin bronze shaft. 

The motor that is provided with the 
electrical unit is standard, 50 or 60- 
cycle, and the horse power is propor- 
tionate to the E.D.R. rating. The mo- 
tor is on an integral mounting bracket. 

The tank is of the low type, without 
pedestals, and affords the lowest re- 
turn connection consistent with the 
temperature of the water being han- 
dled. The tank is designed for large 
capacity in the smallest possible floor 
space. Bronze air discharge check 
valves are built integral with the tank, 
and are readily accessible for replace- 
ment and inspection. The air sepa- 
rator is cast integral with the tank. All 
connections between the pumping ele- 
ments and the tank are also cast 
integral, which reduces the cost of 
installation 





New Trade Pamphlets 


U. S. Steel Corp.—The Subsidiary 
Manufacturing Companies of the U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, have prepared 
a forty-eight-page booklet relative to 
stainless steels. The booklet contains 
detailed information on the many vari- 
eties of these chromium-nickel-steel 
alloys. The composition, physical 
properties, resistance to corrosion, 
recommended procedures for use, and 
metallurgical natures of USS 18-8, 
18-8S, 18-12, 12, 17, 21, 27 and 25-12 
are given. 


Republic Steel Corp.—Bulletin 124 
of the Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, contains information on 
the architectural application of En- 
duro Stainless Steel. The fabrication, 
properties, shapes and finishes of this 
alloy are also presented. 


Du Pont de Nemours Co.—A book- 
let bound in PX Cloth and describing 
the qualities of this material is being 
distributed by the du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Newburgh, N. Y. The manufac- 
ture of this pyroxylin product and the 
usage tests that have been made are 
described. 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 


For full information See Your 


Wholesaler or write o - % 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. , Waterbury, Conn. 


“Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! The 


are marching!” 


A metropolitan School Board* found wood floors 
unsatisfactory . .. cold and noisy . . . splintered, endan- 
gering children’s feet . . . unsanitary, difficult to wash 
or sweep clean. After thorough investigation, the 
Board installed MAsTIPAVE. Reasons: easily mopped 
or swept .. . resilient, quiet . . . attractive . . . acid- 
resistant in laboratories (and lavatories) . . .low in 
first cost, maintenance practically ni... slip-proof, 
even when wet... and practically wear-out-proof! 


Wherever a heavy-traffic problem must be solved eco- 
nomically, MASTIPAVE is the answer. Write for free 
booklet N-S. 


* name on request 


THE LOW-COST, 
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The RISK- LESS 
LADDER 


Schools everywhere use Daytons 
to prevent serious ladder acci- 
dents. From the broad platform, 
cleaning, painting, repairing can 
be done without danger of falling. 
No wobbling, no holding—both 
hands free for work. <A quality 
ladder at a moderate price. Sizes 
3 to 16 ft. 

Write Dept. NS-4 for 


details and name of 
nearest distributor. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
121-123 W. Third St. Cincinnati, O. 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Ce., Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and by 160 other distributors 
from coast to coast. Made and distributed in Canada by 
Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 











THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


STIPAVE 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 
Somerville, New Jersey 
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Will Raise Salaries and 
Build School Addition 


The board of education, Enfield, 
Conn., has voted a 10 per cent salary 
increase for all employees of the local 
school system, including supervisors, 
teachers, clerks and janitors, effective 
at the beginning of the next school 
year. 

At a special town meeting held re- 
cently the board of education was 
granted an appropriation of $40,000 
for construction of a four-room addi- 
tion to the Brainard School in North 
Thompsonville. It was _ originally 
planned to seek federal aid in con- 
structing the new addition, but the 
town has now determined to finance 
the project alone. 





Columbia Offers Four 
Travel-Study Courses 


The International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, an- 
nounces four unusual opportunities for 
American schoolmen and educators to 
travel and study abroad during the 
summer of 1934. 

Tours are planned to various coun- 
tries. These tours include two to Ger- 
many—one a general educational trip 
and the other one especially for sci- 
ence teachers and students, one to 
England, and one to France. 

University credit will be granted to 
participants, if desired, upon satisfac- 
tory completion of the course provided 
the requirements for credit are met. 





Vermont Schools Hold 
Annual Conference 


The twenty-ninth conference of the 
schools of Vermont with the University 
of Vermont and the Champlain Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at Bur- 
lington on March 16. Superintendents, 
principals and teachers discussed prob- 
lems facing the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the state. 

Prof. Forrest E. Long, school of 
education, New York University, made 
the principal address at both the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the sec- 
ondary school conferences. His topics 
were “The Adjustment of Our Sec- 
ondary Schools to Changing Social 
Conditions” and “Should the Senior 
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High School Award More Than One 
Type of Diploma or Certificate of 
Graduation?” 

Prof. B. Holmes Wallace, president 
of the Champlain Valley Teachers’ 
Association and associate professor of 
secondary education at the University 
of Vermont, presided at the opening 
meeting. 





New Officers Named for 
Michigan Group 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters, was held at Ann Arbor 
on March 15, 16 and 17. P. S. Lovejoy, 
state department of conservation, was 
elected president, succeeding Prof. 
Henry A. Sanders, University of 
Michigan. 

Other officers chosen for the new 
year were: Prof. Harold S. Patton, 
Michigan State College, vice president ; 
Prof. Leigh J. Young, University of 
Michigan, secretary; E. C. Prophet, 
Michigan State College, treasurer, and 
W. W. Bishop, University of Michigan, 
librarian. 





Prize Textbook Contest 
ls Announced 


Announcement has been made by the 
Atlantic Monthly and Little, Brown 
& Company of a prize textbook con- 
test. They offer a total prize of $4,000, 
half as an outright prize and half as 
an advance on account of royalties, to 
the author of the best textbook or text- 
book series in the field of Senior High 
School English—literature, rhetoric, 
composition or grammar—not includ- 
ing anthologies. 

In 1925 The Atlantic Monthly Press 
(the book department of the Atlantic 
Monthly) formed an association with 
Little, Brown & Company whereby the 
latter house took over the manufacture 
and distribution of Atlantic books. 

The judges of the contest will be 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Clarence 
Stratton, directing supervisor of Eng- 
lish in Cleveland, and Ellery Sedgwick, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The contest closes December 1, 1934. 
Details regarding the rules may be se- 
cured from The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Denver Opportunity 
School Changes Its Name 


The Denver Opportunity School, 
Denver, has been renamed the Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School in honor 
of its founder and principal who re- 
tired from active service December 13, 
1933. This action was taken by the 
board of education of the Denver pub- 


-lic schools at a recent meeting. 


Opportunity School, center of adult 
education in Denver, has annuaily at- 
tracted an enrollment of approximate- 
ly 10,000 adults. Here, old and young 
have entered a school situation suffi- 
ciently flexible to provide for the 
learner whatever subject or vocation 
might attract him. Under the guidance 
of Emily Griffith, principal of the 
school since she herself inspired its 
creation eighteen years ago, adult edu- 
cation at Opportunity School has been 
changed to meet changing needs. 





New Book Published by 


Parent-Teacher Group 


Members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, it is pointed 
out, have learned through the hard 
experiences of the economic depression 
that if they are to take their part in 
shaping the educational policies of 
their communities and in protecting 
the educational welfare of their future 
citizens, they need to have a much 
better understanding of the schools— 
how they are organized, how they are 
maintained, and what their purpose is 
in our democratic society. 

To meet this need, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is pub- 
lishing in May for distribution at the 
Des Moines meeting, a little volume 
entitled “Our Public Schools.” The 
publication contains twelve chapters 
each written by an expert in his chosen 
field and each contributing in simple, 
nontechnical terms to the inspiring 
story of the development of the public 
school and its place in the new social 
order. The topics for individual study 
and group discussion and a list of read- 
able books on education accompanying 
each chapter add to the value of the 
book. The planning and gathering of 
the material for the volume were dele- 
gated to Miss Charl Williams, fifth 
vice president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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N. U. Trustees Confirm 
Doom of Merger Plan 

Northwestern University trustees in 
a recent meeting unanimously voted 
to lay aside proposals for a merger 
with the University of Chicago. Their 
vote approved the joint statement of 
the merger committee of the two uni- 
versities made public previously, an- 
nouncing the abandonment of merger 
plans. Northwestern’s merger com- 
mittee was officially discharged. 

This action officially ends merger 
negotiations which gained nationwide 
notice last November. After the meet- 
ing it was learned that negotiations 
had virtually been completed and 
ready for presentation to the North- 
western trustees at the November 
meeting last year. It was added, how- 
ever, that rapid growth of opposition 
to the merger led its sponsors to post- 
pone action until a later meeting. 





University Faculty Aids 
Crime Prevention Move 


W. E. Sikes, G. L. Maxwell, R. W. 
McWilliams and G. Eleanor Kimble, 
members of the University of Denver 
faculty, are at present members of the 
newly organized crime prevention com- 
. mittee of the city of Denver. 

Working in cooperation with the 
Denver police department, the commit- 
tee, headed by Granville B. Johnson, 
is making a thorough study of the 
delinquent areas of Denver with the 
purpose of correcting present condi- 
tions. 

Outstanding of these correction 
measures are the classes in gymnastics 
and various forms of athletics being 
held in the congested districts by sev- 
eral students in the physical educa- 
tion department of the University of 
Denver. 





Will Sponsor Four 
Series of Publications 


Carl Van Ness, general educational 
editor of Appleton-Century Company, 
New York City, announces that four 
series of publications in education, in 
addition to special fields, will be spon- 
sored by this organization. 

These include the Appleton series 
in Supervision and Teaching, which 
have been edited by Dr. William H. 
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Burton and Dr. A. S. Barr; the Ap- 
pleton series on Instructional Meth- 
ods, edited by Dr. Paul Klapper and 
Dr. Raleigh Schorling; the Century 
Studies in Education, edited by Dean 
Willis Uhl, confined in the future to 
philosophy and history, and the Ap- 
pleton-Century series in school admin- 
istration, edited by Dr. Fred Ayer 
and Dr. Fred Engelhardt. 





St. Louis Citizens O.K. 
Higher School Tax Rate 


The taxpaying citizens who voted 
at a special election in St. Louis on 
February 20 registered an emphatic 
approval for the continuation of the 
present school tax rate of $0.85 on 
the $100 for the next four years. 

The proposition which needed a ma- 
jority of the votes cast to carry was 
approved by nearly four to one. The 
state constitution limits the tax rate 
for school purposes in St. Louis to 
$0.60 on the $100 unless voters sanction 
a higher rate every four years. 

In order to acquaint all voters with 
the need for the $0.85 rate which had 


April 8-13—Musie Supervisors National 
Conference, Chicago. 

April 13-14—Junior High Schocl 
ence, New York University. 

April 14—California Council of Education, 
San Francisco. 

April 18-20—National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

April 18-20—Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion, Jackson. 

April 18-21—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 27-28—Fourth Annual Conference on 
Teacher Education, Terre Haute, Ind. 
April 30-May 2—School Administrators 

Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 9-12—National Conference on Educa- 
tion of Negroes, Washington, D. C. 

May 11-12—Connecticut State Teachers As- 
sociation regional conference under aus- 
pices of Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Hartford. 

May 13-19—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

June 6-7—Indiana County Superintendents 
Association, Indianapolis. 

June 27-28—Conference on Business Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 

June 30-July 6—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 1-3—Superintendents’ 
State College, Pa. 

Sept. 3-6—American Public Health Associ- 
ation, Pasadena, Calif. 

Sept. 24-26—New York State Council of 
City and Village Superintendents, New 
York City. 

Oct. 5-6—Colorado Education Association, 
Durango. 


Confer- 


Conference, 





been in effect for thirteen years, 
friends of the public schools formed 
the Citizens’ School Tax Campaign 
Committee. This organization issued 
advertising material citing the need 
for the $0.85 rate, supplied speakers 
for various meetings, carried adver- 
tisements in the local press, and in 
various other ways stressed the need 
of the schools. More than 350 civic 
organizations endorsed the tax while 
but one organization opposed it. 





Maine Will Investigate 
Child Malnutrition 


The Maine Medical Association is 
cooperating with the state department 
of health, the Maine Public Health 
Association and local agencies in a 
plan to investigate and report on mal- 
nutrition in children of the state. Since 
local conditions are a factor, the or- 
ganization of the plan has been left to 
the county medical societies with rec- 
ommendations that they confer with 
local health officials. Arrangements 
will be made with the school authori- 
ties for examination of the children. 





Meetings 


National Council on Schoolhouse 
Washington, D. C. 


Congress, 


Oct. 8-11 
Construction, 
Oct. 10-11 
burg, Pa. 

Oct. 15-16—Washington Education 
ation, Spokane and Walla Walla. 

Oct. 18-19—Indiana State Teachers 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 18-19—Washington Education Associa- 
tion, Wenatchee and Yakima. 

Oct. 22-23—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Centralia and Longview. 

Oct. 25-26—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Bellingham, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Oct. 25-27—-West Virginia State 
tion Association, Parkersburg. 
Oct. 25-27—Utah Education Association, 

Salt Lake City. 

Oct. 26-27—Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore. 

Nov. 1-3—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Hays, 
Dodge City, Hutchinson, and Chanute. 

Nov. 1-3—-Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 8-10—-Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

Nov. 8-10—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 
Nov. 25-28—South Dakota Education As- 

sociation, Huron. 

Nov. 27-30—Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Richmond. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Galveston. 

Dec. 5-8—American Vocational Association, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 


Education Harris- 
Associ- 


Asso- 


Educa- 
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CHALK DUST 


Portable Vacuum Cleaner is the speed and thoroughness when cleaning chalk 
trays. One sweep of the hose gets most of it—a second swing gets even the 
finest chalk dust. None of the dust goes into the air. 


NE proof of the value of 
The Spencer Heavy Duty 


It's the same on wood or cement floors, in the basement, gymnasium or 
boiler room—and the way it shines up linoleum surfaces is a source of pride 
for all who have tried it. It's light—=strongly built, easily operated. 


Ask for the Bulletin. 


THE 1 


PENCE 





HARTFORD 


TURBINE COMPANY han 
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More than 


AN ” 


worth it! 


\She arpener 





King Solomon Would Have 
Bought THIS Apsco Model 


And the wisdom of King Solomon is evidenced 
today by those School Boards which buy the 
DANDY because QUALITY ALWAYS PAYS 
IN THE LONG RUN. It’s easy to demonstrate 
that THe Danpy will actually cut down 
Pencil Expense. 

The reason is APSCO’s Automatic Feed 

which feeds the pencil to the exact center 

of the cutters with just the proper pres- 


. No Broken Points ... No 
. No Pencil Waste 


sure, hence . 


Uneven Sharpening. . 


Get a Demonstration from your Supply House 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago 


























New Laboratory Equipment 


HOLTZER-CABOT 
CORDLESS sstamity PANEL 


DISTRIBUTION 


for 


SCHOOL LABORATORIES 


All voltage and current distribution is accomplished 
by switches and non-removable sliding transfer 
plugs . .. all cords are eliminated. Impossible to 
get wrong connection or reverse polarity. 


Write for Full Particulars 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


BOSTON 


Offices in All Principal Cities 





PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 











NEW FEATURES MAKE 
FENCE Last Longer 


Many new construction features make Continental fence an out- 
| standing fence value. Among these features are: Heavier and stronger 
H-section line posts; new 7” long top rail coupling that fits inside as 
well as outside; new tension locking pin that eliminates all bolts and 
nuts in holding fabric to terminal posts; 20 to 50% more fabric ties 
than ordinary fence—and all rust-proof; improved pivot type hinges 
which insure perfect operation of gates without any maintenance. 
See Continental before you buy. 


CONTINENTAL 


meus 


Be FENCE ae 





CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Manufacturers of Billets, Rods, Wire, 
Wire, Nails; Chain-Link, Lawn, 

Farm and Poultry Fence and Gates; 
Black, Galvanized, Galvannealed and 
R SpecialCoatedSheets; Galvanized 
Roofing; (also ‘‘Seal of Quality” 
‘ roofing) and kindred products. 


wtbe ous mas’ 
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IN.THE EDUCATIONAL FiE Ee 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





Eastern States 


CORNELIUS B. BoocockK, headmaster 
of Collegiate School, New York City, 
has been appointed associate headmas- 
ter of Haverford School, Haverford, 
Pa. He will assume his new duties at 
the close of the present school year. 


JAMES M. SPINNING, deputy super- 
intendent of schools in Rochester, N. Y., 
has been named to succeed H. S. WEET, 
superintendent, who has resigned after 
twenty-two years of service. 


ARELI H. JACOBY, principal of Ashby 
High School, Ashby, Mass., died re- 
cently in that city. 


Dr. WINFIELD A. HOLCOMB, princi- 
pal of Geneseo State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y., has announced that 
he will retire on June 30. 


W. IRVING GOEWEY, superintendent 
of schools, St. Johnsville, N. Y., for 
the past six years, has tendered his 
resignation, effective June 30. 


Pror. HAROLD RuGG of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is leaving 
in May for an extensive trip into South 
Africa, where he will study public edu- 
cation and will also speak before vari- 
ous educational groups. 


F. Howarp LLoyD, supervisor of 
schools in Middletown, N. J., for twen- 
ty years, has announced his retirement, 
effective July 1. 


FRANK S. GILKEY, headmaster emer- 
itus of Medford High School, Medford, 
Mass., died recently following an ex- 
tended illness. 


M. W. GARRETTE, principal of Hazle 
Township High School, Hazleton, Pa., 
for the past thirty years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the township 
school district. 


Amos W. W. Woopcock, formerly 
federal prohibition administrator, has 
been elected president of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 


SuSAN J. GINN, director of voca- 
tional guidance in the Boston public 
schools, has been elected president of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 


WILLIAM H. MCILHATTAN, supervis- 
ing principal in Summerset, Pa., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools in Greensburg, Pa., effective 
July 1, succeeding THOMAS S. MARCH. 


HENRY MENDELSOHN, principal of 
Public School No. 167, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died recently. 


Gary M. Jones, for thirty-two years 
principal of Watertown High School, 
Watertown, N. Y., died recently in that 
city. 


MATTIE COLLINS, for many years 
superintendent of schools, Cameron 
County, Pennsylvania, died recently in 
Conneaut, Ohio. 


Dr. CARLOS H. STONE, headmaster of 
Storm King School, Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., from 1887 to 1916, died 
recently. 


PHILIP M. B. Boocock has been ap- 
pointed headmaster of Rutgers Prepar- 
atory School, New Brunswick, N. J., 
succeeding WILLIAM P. KELLY re- 
signed. 


MARIA BOWEN CHAPIN, founder, 
trustee and former head mistress of 
the Chapin School, New York City, one 
of the leading private schools for girls 
in this country, which she organized 
in 1901, died recently. 


CHRISTOPHER GREGORY, superintend- 
ent of schools at Long Branch, N. J., 
for thirty-three years, from 1889 to 
1921, and superintendent emeritus 
since his retirement, died at his home 
in Los Angeles on March 12. 


Western States 


F. L. PETERSON has been named to 
succeed FRANK L. HOUSTON as super- 
intendent of schools, East Helena, 
Mont., effective July 1. Mr. HousTON 
has been head of the East Helena 
schools for twelve years. 


GARY GORDON, for the past ten years 
superintendent of schools, Englewood, 
Colo., has resigned in order to study 
at the University of Colorado. RALPH 
D. JENKINS, principal of the Engle- 
wood High School, will succeed Mr. 
GORDON as superintendent. 


F. G. MILLER, dean of the school of 
forestry, University of Idaho, since 
1917, died on March 7. 


CHESTER L. WARD has resigned as 
superintendent of schools, Coquille, 
Ore., effective at the end of the present 
school year. 


FREDERICK M. HUNTER, chancellor 
of the University of Denver, was 
elected to the board of directors of the 


Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company at the company’s an- 
nual meeting held recently. 


Dr. JOHN D. CLARK of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, who is now on leave of 
absence, has been appointed to a post 
in the U. S. Treasury in charge of in- 
come tax cases. 


J. J. RAE has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, effective at the end of the pres- 
ent school term. MR. RAE has been in 
charge of the Coeur d’Alene school 
system for the past seven years. 


RALPH M. PorTEeR has been named 
superintendent of schools, Geraldine, 
Mont. 


A. S. Jessup, for the past sixteen 
years superintendent of schools in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has announced his res- 
ignation, effective next fall. 


Middle Western States 


LAVERNE KRANTZ has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Adrian, 
Minn. MR. KRANTZ has been head of 
the Carver, Minn., school system for 
the past three years. 


JOHN B. CLEVELAND, former princi- 
pal of Kewaunee High School, Kewau- 
nee, Ill., died recently in that city as 
the result of injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. 


JOHN KRAGT has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools, Hull, Iowa. 


WILLIAM C. PAUL, superintendent of 
schools, Lawrence County, Ohio, for 
the past ten years, has resigned, effec- 
tive May 1. 


J. PAUL CRODIAN has been named 
superintendent of schools, Peru, Ind., 
succeeding G. W. Youngblood. 


LEONARD B. WHEAT, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at High- 
land Park, IIl., and Bronxville, N. Y., 
has been named head of the school sys- 
tem at Western Springs, IIl., succeed- 
ing JOHN ROWE, resigned. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Madrid, 
Neb., for the coming year. 


ARTHUR CUTTS WILLARD, acting dean 
of the college of engineering, has been 
elected president of the University of 
Illinois, and will take office July 1. 
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"THIS DeckeRAtion 
Miss JONES /S For 
peQuierest Ooty 
in THE SchooL” 












*BuT./ DARNELL Glipes 







Deserve The GRediT 
For THe 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The Rubber Cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise, and washer 
prevents nail from pull 


Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 


room be equipped with 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Darnell Noiseless Glides not 
only enable you to move chairs 
and light furniture smoothly 
and noiselessly, but give you 
maximum protection of floors 





—— as well, 
Write for FREE Sample Set 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
STATION B, BOX 2008-N, LONG BEACH, CALIF 32 N. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ZA SY TI SST Sha WSS Aa y 


A Problem Solved 


by Experience 


AMERICAN The problem of flooring for your 
SCHOOLS schools may seem like a sticker, 
but it’s really the easiest problem 
in the book. Follow the solution 
worked out by the Minneapolis 


School Board; select ROBBINS | 


Hard Maple and pass the strictest 


Folwell School examination with a perfect mark. 


Minneapolis, Minn. That greatest teacher, Experience, 

Avchtest, E. H. Ex- has conclusively proved the an- 
ome soo! Board =—s swer time after time. 

Contractors, Pike & Write us today for complete informa- 


Cook, Minneapolis. 


tion about ROBBINS Hard 
Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 

















@ PAGE FENCE is more than a product. 
It is a service. Located throughout the 
United States are eighty-two Page Service 
Plants. They distribute and erect Page Chain 
Link and Wrought Iron Fence. To see that 
you get the proper fence, properly erected and 
responsibly guaranteed, look under ‘‘Fence”’ 


in your classified telephone directory. Find 
**PAGE” and call that number. Or, write us. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH IR, 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 2. 
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DEAN WILLARD will succeed DEAN AR- 
THUR DANIELS of the graduate school, 
who has served as acting president 
since the resignation last July of PREs- 
IDENT HARRY W. CHASE. DEAN WIL- 
LARD will be the seventh person to hold 
the presidency. 


FRANK P. Buck has been named 
acting superintendent of schools, St. 
Johns, Mich., succeeding SuPT. HEROLD 
C. HUNT, who is now head of the Kala- 
mazoo school system. 


J. EDGAR STONECIPHER, vice princi- 
pal, has been named acting principal 
of Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of RoBEeRT R. Cook, principal 
of the school since its opening in 1923. 


JOSEF G. CAUFFMAN, principal of 
Dowagiac Junior High School, Dowag- 


iac, Mich., has been named superin- - 


tendent of Michigan School for the 
Blind, Lansing, succeeding CLARENCE 
E. HOLMEs. 


W. C. PAUL, for eleven years super- 
intendent of schools, Lawrence County, 
Ohio, has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Chesapeake, Ohio, effective 
May 1. 


FREDERICK J. LANE, special assistant 
to WILLIAM J. BOGAN, superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, died recently 
of a heart ailment from which he had 


suffered for more than a year. MR. 
LANE, who was sixty-five years old, 
entered the Chicago school system in 
1895. 


HENRY BOONE has been elected to 
serve next year as school superintend- 
ent at Ponca, Neb. 


PrRor. JACOB VINER, University of 
Chicago economist, was recently ap- 
pointed special assistant to the secre- 
tary of the treasury. 


Southern States 


L. A. Woops has been appointed 
state superintendent of schools for 
Texas. Mr. Woops was for a number 
of years head of the school system at 
Waco, Tex. 


E. T. McSwWAIN, principal of Senior 
High School, Greensboro, N. C., has 
resigned to accept a teaching fellow- 
ship at Columbia University. 


Dr. DALE S. YOUNG, director of re- 
search in the Tennessee Department of 
Education, was killed recently in an 
automobile accident. 


Rospert T. HALL, for the past six 
years headmaster of Englewood School 
for Boys, Englewood, N. J., has been 
appointed superintendent of Staunton 
Military Academy, Staunton, Va., suc- 
ceeding CoL. LEROY SUTHERLAND. 





U. of Illinois Offers 
New Extension Courses 


Self-supporting extension courses 
by correspondence are now being of- 
fered in several fields of liberal arts, 
engineering and business administra- 
tion by the University of Illinois, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Arthur H. Daniels, acting president 
of the university. 





U. of Florida Dedicates 
$350,000 Laboratory School 


The educational world is extending 
congratulations to the University of 
Florida upon the dedication of its 
handsome $350,000 P. K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School of the college of edu- 
cation. The General Education Board 
contributed $150,000 toward the cost 
of the structure. 

Construction on the plant at the 
University of Florida began in Octo- 





ber, 1932, but not until Dr. John J. 
Tigert, president of the university, 
Dr. James W. Norman, dean of the 
college of education, and Dr. Arthur 
R. Mead, director of the laboratory 
school, thoroughly examined the plans 
and arrangements of every laboratory 
school in the United States, the major- 
ity by personal visitation. 

The handsome structure is situated 
on a tract of thirteen acres opposite 
the southeast quarter of the main uni- 
versity campus. It has 82,000 square 
feet of floor space. Outside of the 
main building, there is a fine gym- 
nasium and a shop. School children 
of Alachua County, representing the 
kindergarten age, elementary and 
high school years, to the extent of 
nearly 500, are to receive training in 
the laboratory school. 

Doctor Mead points out that the 
school is a laboratory school and not 
primarily a training school like those 
serving the typical teachers’ college. 


Committee Will Advise 
N. Y. Schools on Finances 


The New York State Economic 
Council announced recently the ap- 
pointment of an educational advisory 
committee composed of five prominent 
educators. This committee will be 
available to responsible public school 
officials in New York state without 
cost within the necessary limitations 
of time and resources. 

The members of the committee are 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, head of the 
Harvard graduate school of education; 
Dr. William S. Learned, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; Dr. Charles R. Mann, direc- 
tor of the American Council on Edu- 
cation; Prof. Albert B. Meredith, head 
of the department of school adminis- 
tration, New York University, and 
Prof. Frank E. Spaulding, professor 
of education, graduate school, Yale 
University, chairman. 





Des Moines Conducts Adult 
Education Experiment 


The board of education of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has organized and is 
conducting during the present aca- 
demic year, according to the Institute 
of International Education, an experi- 
ment in the field of adult education. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant to finance this 
experiment for a five-year period. 

The city of Des Moines has been 
divided into a sufficient number of cen- 
ters to meet the convenience of the 
entire population, where discussions of 
current social, political and economic 
problems, both national and of other 
countries, are discussed under the 
guidance of competent leaders. 





Pupil Progress in Texas 
Described in Bulletin 


The Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion has just published a bulletin pre- 
pared by Fred C. Ayer, professor of 
educational administration, University 
of Texas, entitled “The Progress of 
Pupils in the State of Texas.” The 
bulletin covers the progress of pupils 
in the first four grades of the Texas 
schools. It is published by the associa- 
tion’s section of superintendence in 
order “to encourage a scientific study 
of education.” 
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Here ARE— 


two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 


WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


{LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 

Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 
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Reduce Annual 
Blackboard Costs 


ECKLEY-CARDY 

Blackboards are pop- 
ular for two reasons. 
First, for their superior 
surface of deep, rich 
black which rests the 
eyes and cooperates to 
perfection with chalk 
and eraser. Second, for 


their unusual durability combined with a modest purchase 
price. Annual depreciation charges against Beckley-Cardy 


blackboards are remarkably low. 


INTER -TWILL* 


(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 


Specify one of Beckley-Cardy's three types for your 
school. Choose Slatebestos, Slatoplate or Slaterock accord 
ing to the exact nature of your needs. Detailed descriptions 
and prices will be sent on request without obligation. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 21 East 23rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 
Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. B ec k I e y- c ar d y 


[ “05 wear, service and economy specify Cc A T A L O G 
Interstate” products thru your local dealer. “‘The Guide to Better Buying”’ 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and Blackboards, window shades, school 


LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium 
* Sunlite and Inter-twill ore pointed by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


furniture, teacher's helps, books and 
all school supplies. 


It's FREE—Send for it today. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
ond 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











OUNDS— 
however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 

MercurocHromMe— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 





Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonoffi- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Dept. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 

















Need Money? 


HERE’S A WAY TO GET 
extra cash 


Perhaps you need money for some unusual or 
unforeseen school expenditure, such as athletic 
or dramatic equipment, books for the library, 
etc. Whatever the need is, you can get at least 
a part of the money for it by packing up your 
useless or discarded textbooks and sending them 
to Allen. Our 1934 buying catalog, "Cash for 
Your Useless Textbooks” lists the books we buy, 
shows what we pay for them. It tells too of our 
various services, all de- 
signed to save money for 
your school. Write for your 
copy without delay and let 
your surplus books gather 
cash instead of dust. 


It’s easy to ship 
to Allen... 


Everyone having books to sell 
is given our FREE shipping car- 
tons which make it easy to pack 
books for shipment right in your 
office or home. 


Edwin Alle Ii Company 
Booksellers and Bookbinders 
2253 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
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WHILLSIE’S ... 
lead the “Class” of ’34 


Every feature ot this long awaited Commence- 
ment day will be important for them, including 
cap and gown. They are expecting the best— 
they deserve it. 

Wisely are Willsie’s commencement cos- 
tumes selected by hundreds of schools. Notice- 
ably finer materials, hand tailoring, correct 
design and fit, give perfect assurance that this 
one important detail will be the best. And, 
you pay no more for Willsie’s than for ordinary 
caps and gowns. Individual box delivery. 
Write our nearest office. 








WILLSIE 


CAPS — GOWNS — HOODS 


Paut A. Wittsiez Co. 
205 S. 10th St., Omaha, Nebr 


wreasee 


Complete outhts — 
for SALE or RENT 
Samples on request 





1349 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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AMERICA SELF-CONTAINED. By Samuel Crowther. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Ine., 
1933. Pp. 340. 


Sponsored by the Chemical Foundation, this volume 
attempts to show the present degree of self-containment of 
the United States. It is distinctly an argument for self- 
contained nationalism, a condition that many thoughtful 
men believe must precede any rational development of 
internationalism. It is well written and extremely thought 
provoking. Its reading should be illuminating to adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


GOOD EYES FOR LIFE, By Olive Grace Henderson and 
Hugh Grant Rowell. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1933. Pp. 202. $2. 


Another volume in this popular health series appears. 
The current monograph treats of the general and specific 
requirements under which eyesight may be maintained 
under current environmental conditions. It contains in 
simple form much useful information for teachers and 
parents. It is likewise a practical volume for reading 
circles and for parent-teacher groups. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL. By 
Dennis H. Cooke. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1933. Pp. 384. $3. 


A new book in a much neglected field! The first part is 
concerned with a treatment of professional problems, and 
the second part deals with problems more closely related 
to the direct administration of teaching personnel. There 
is a goodly amount of new material brought together and 
treated in many instances with a thoroughly refreshing 
viewpoint. It is undoubtedly the best general text in this 
field up to the present time. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL HEALTH. Edited by Jay B. Nash. 
Interpretations of Physical Education: Vol. IV. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1933. Pp. 308. $2. 


This is a symposium by twenty-seven doctors and educa- 
tors concerned with the relationship of physical education 
tc dynamic health. It treats from the standpoint of physi- 
cal education the forces and factors essential in building 
and maintaining health and in teaching health; it also 
mentions some factors in administration of health activi- 
ties. It is the fourth volume in a series of five from the 
school of education, New York University. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT: BUSINESS VS. 
FINANCE. By David Cushman Coyle. New York: 
Published by the author, 101 Park Avenue. Third Edi- 
tion, 1933. Pp. 45. Paper cover. Single copies, $0.60. 


Written by a brilliant civil engineer, now a member of 
the Public Works Administration’s Board of Review, this 
monograph sets forth the nucleus of a governmental plan 
for meeting the implications of the Age of Power without 
adopting either fascist or communist patterns of procedure. 
It does not meet with the complete approval of our classical 
economists nor is it well considered by our banking inter- 
ests. It is a simple but fascinating statement of social and 
political possibilities with which every school man should 
be familiar. 
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MODERNIZE your locker systems 
A New Course All with the new 


Students Like YA LE 
COMBINATION LOCKER LOCK 


about business that broaden their outlook on life, 

that equip them to fit successfully into the eco- Bring your lockers up to 
nomic community, that help in the selection of the date by replacing old type 
: ; : , locks with this fine Yale 
right vocation . .. And this course in Conbiestine tatuetnds. 


is designed for all makes and 
all types of steel lockers. 


They like it because they learn so many things 





General Business Science 
This new lock provides 


By maximum security, simplifies 
JONES-BERTSCHI- HOLTSCLAW supervision and does away 
with the lost key nuisance. 
It is built and operated like 
the famous Yale Bank Lock 
—large dial and numbers 
easy to read. 





is as interesting to teach as it is interesting to 
study. Results are apparent from day to day and 
there is encouragement to work toward a definite 
goal. There need be no dull moments for the 
Dead bolt is thrown by 
turning the knob to locked 
position, automatically dis- 
persing the combination. 
The combination may be 
changed without removing 
the lock from the door. 


teacher who realizes the possibilities of General 
Business Science. Our specialists are always avail- 
able for help and suggestions. 

Write for free booklet 


*‘Penetrating the Fog Surrounding 
‘Junior Business Training.’ ”’ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO — BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Complete details and 
estimates on request. 















































“(QHE Service Department of The Nation’s Scnoots is at all times in a posi- 
tion to advise on purchasing sources for all types of school building materials and 


equipment and to see that the school executive is put in touch witha reliable manu- 





facturer for any of his needs. A letter or postcard will bring prompt response and aid. 


The Nation's ScHoots PusiisH1nG Co., 919 North Michigan, Chicago 






























GENUINE OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 
DEPENDABLE — EFFICIENT — ECONOMICAL 


Millions of square feet of Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate are efficiently 
performing in the finest Schools throughout the World. 

Hyloplate’s ‘‘velvet writing surface’’ has been the preference for half a 
century. Specify it for your schools. 


Write Dept. H421 for sample and prices. 


WELEE COSTELLO co. 






MANLFACIULELS - - CHICAGO HEIGHis, tae. 





84 
By CHARLES H. LAKE 
HENRY P. HARLEY 


Just Published: es oe 
EXPLORING 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


The following are only a few of the outstanding features 
of this new, practical, and thoroughly up-to-date textbook 
in general science. 

1. It meets all requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the New York State Syllabus. 


9. The authors bring to the book a true understanding of 
the adolescent boy and girl. Each author has had actual 
experience in teaching junior high school students for 
whom this book is intended. 

3. Particular care has been given in the organization of 
the text to balancing the emphasis between the biological 
and physical sciences. 

4. Experiments are made an integral part of the course; 
therefore, the book will serve as a combined text and 
laboratory manual. Furthermore, it is adaptable for use 
under any type of laboratory conditions. __ 

5. Carefully-framed exercises review each of the 33 
chapters. At the end of each of the 16 units, into which 
the chapters are grouped, projects and thought questions 
help the student to correlate his information and lead him 
to further study. 


SILVER * BURDETT 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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To give beginners the 
RIGHT INSTRUCTION 
in nature study and ele- 
mentary general science 
use Patcn AnD Howes 


NATURE 
AND 
SCIENCE 
READERS 


For Grade 
$ .80 





Physics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Botany 
Geology 
Zoology 
istronomy 
Physiology 











For Grade 2, $.84 


Their strict scientific accuracy fits 
them for use as basal texts in elemen- 
tary nature study and general science. 

Their attractive, readable form 
makes them ideal for use as supple- 
mentary readers, 

NATURE AND SCIENCE READ- 
ERS have been prepared with the same 
care as basal readers. Their vocabularies 
have been checked against standard 
word lists; each is perfectly graded and can 
be read by the child of the grade for 
which the book is intended. First graders 
can now read their own science lessons! 


For Grade 3, $.84 
For Grade 4, $.88 





Readers for grades five and six preparing. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 














The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


READER OPINION 





Not Ready for Judd Plan 


Editor, The NATION’s SCHOOLS: 

I was much interested in Doctor Judd’s article in the 
February issue. In general I agree with the theory advo- 
cated by him. However, I doubt if we are quite ready for 
such a decisive change. Educational departments in some 
of the colleges and teacher training institutions must be 
further developed and laws must be passed requiring more 
specific teacher training. Administrators must be required 
to have a definite amount of professional training and 
experience. We are not far from this stage of perfection 
but there is still some distance to go. 

I believe that in time Doctor Judd’s plan will come to 
pass. As soon as we really learn that professionally trained 
men and women can best carry on the work of the schools, 
the state will officially designate them as the proper agents. 
—Elmer C. Coatney, Principal, Assumption Township High 
School, Assumption, IIl. 


Federal Aid Without Strings 


Editor, The NATION’s SCHOOLS: 


I want to congratulate you on your fine editorial in The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS for January, 1934. Your position is 
sound and statesmanlike. It seems a great pity that more 
writers and leaders in education have not faced this issue 
squarely and honestly, especially during the last few years. 

Most of those persons who have been vocal on the sub- 
ject of federal aid have contented themselves with mere 
pleas for appropriations and have given little or no atten- 
tion to fundamental principles. I am in favor of appro- 
priations if they can be secured without giving any control 
whatever to any federal agency, and provided the guaran- 
tees can be so written in the law that there can never be 
any question of complete state authority and control.— 
John R. McLure, Professor of School Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Professor Sends a Bouquet 


Editor, The NATION’s SCHOOLS: 

I notice that your greatest appeal is to school administra- 
tors. I know that the magazine contains many excellent 
articles of special interest to executives, but, as assistant 
professor of education at Gonzaga University, I find that 
The NATION’sS SCHOOLS is an excellent reference for college 
education students. I encourage our education students to 
read the current educational magazines and practically all 
of these students report that they find The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS the most interesting of all. The list from which 
they can choose includes a selection of important educa- 
tional journals and periodicals that consider matters of 
interest to the secondary school. 

The special points noted by the students—and I have 
reason to believe that experienced teachers would appre- 
ciate these same points—are: the interesting style of the 
articles; the attractive appearance of the magazine; the 
general clearness of the articles; the feeling that the arti- 
cles are practical, that is, written by experienced workers 
in the field and not colored by theory as is the case with 
some articles published in other magazines, and the wide 
range of topics and interests covered in each issue.—A. 
Irwin Switzer, Jr., Assistant Professor of Education, Gon- 
zaga University, Spokane, Wash. 








